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Abstract 
Migration has increasingly shifting the social demography of global and gateway cities into a 
complex and diversified places. Simultaneously, there is a great call for a new model of 
church ministry and urban missions. It is an absolute obscurity to think migrants are living in 
a vacuum, isolated and without having any attachment in the places of their settlements. 
Some research projects that focused on migrant communities in the past took ethnic group as 
a unit of analysis; some migrant church leaders also ignore the fact that the basic principle of 
Christianity prioritises our identity in Christ over any ethnic distinctiveness. Contrary to the 


previous approaches this study inquired the non-ethnic interaction of a migrant community. 


As much as there are numerous causes that drive people away from their homelands, a 
number of drawing reasons to settle to their new places. Similarly, alterity and prejudice on 
one side and the ‘search for national identity’ on the other are ‘push-pull factors’ in shifting 
Christian migrants from the mainstream churches to the establishment migrant churches. The 
question which is often asked, “‘why so many African Christians broke their ties with 
traditional missionary societies and joined the newly emerging churches?’’ remained to be a 
subject for discussion. Migration should not be seen as a negative social scenario but it is an 
opportunity to enrich diversity both in a social and in the body of Christ. It is also a prospect 


for urban missions which migrants’ churches are increasingly taking the lions share. 


After using a qualitative data from the research, more than 85% of the Evangelical and 
Pentecostal churches established by Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles are engaged one way 
or other in doing outreach beyond their ethnic membership. The remaining 15% are fully 
dedicating their ministry among their one ethnic group. The study explores the place of 


partnership between local and indigenous churches which can bring significant change in 


bringing the global church to a common goal in urban mission. Additionally, the role of the 
second generation Ethiopian Americans in bridging the gap between the hosting and migrants 


communities should not be undermined. 
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editorial assistance I have received from various people yet the work is entirely mine 


and I take full responsibility for it. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 


‘“‘Remember, remember always that all of us, and you and I especially, are descended 


from immigrants and revolutionists”’ 
Franklin Roosevelt, 32" President of the Unites States 


1.1. |The Background and Purpose of the Study 
Unites Nation estimated that there are more than 272 million international migrants 
worldwide; as of 2019 nearly 56% live in more developed countries.' Immigration is 
one of the major social demands a cooperative action for a solution. It has becomes a 
challenge for the society at large and the church in particular. Receiving states have 
progressively enforcing immigration policies to prevent immigrants from coming into 
their shores and their citizens are sharply divided on how to respond to the challenge. 
Beside the challenge and the increasing change of the landscape, migrants brought 
significant contribution to the global competitiveness of cities as well as to the social 


capital. 


Migrant Christians and ministers that are opening churches to serve their own 
communities and they are impacting the religious dimension of the urban areas. 
However, the relationships between the various church communities have grabbed the 
attention of a number of researchers from different backgrounds. The purpose of this 
project is to develop a ministry model for the current migration era and to support the 
Missiological effort. This research attempted to identify the simultaneous membership 


of the Ethiopian migrant including their church affiliation. In due course, the study 


* United Nations: Department of Economics and Social Affairs, International Migration 2019 Report, 
New York, Accessed , February 14, 2020, 
https://www.un.org/en/development/desa/population/migration/publications/migrationreport/docs 
/InternationalMigration2019_ Report.pdf 


anticipate to construct and come up with a practical guide for migrant and local 


church leadership in which they can open up their space and accommodate ‘‘others.”’ 


1.2. Goals and Objectives 
The objective of the study: 

- It is to assess the interaction of the Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles beyond 
their ethnic communities. 

- aAfter in-depth assessment, the research has also determined and develops a 
ministry model that can also be used as a tool for migrant church leaders that 
desire to involve people from various local communities. 

- The traditional approach intends to take the ethnic group as a mere centre of 
analysis; in contrary the objective of this research is to consider migrant 
churches from a non-ethnic point of view. 

- It considers multiple belongings, incorporations, activities, projects, events, in 
Los Angeles, taking the particular local structure as context. 

- The research centred on ‘an ethnographic approach to locality’ taking ‘group’ 
in its ‘relational, dynamic, eventful and disaggregated’ concept instead of as 
‘fixed and ‘given’ substantial entities or organisms. The research would not 
solely analyse the Ethiopian migrants as a group, but it relates the group and 
their activities with the place of their settlement i.e. Los Angeles. In fact, the 
inquiry on transnational migration cannot be well acquired without taking 


migrants locality into consideration. 


- Although supporting the scholarship on ethnographical research that goes 


beyond ethnic methodology is one of the objectives, the research will 
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introduce briefly how migration was framed in the past and its impact in the 


particular city or sub-city i.e. Los Angeles. 


1.3. The Context 
Despite Los Angeles is shrinking its population due to housing affordability and lack 
of new home construction the city is chosen as cities of settlement for many 
immigrants from Africa and other parts of the world. It has increasingly become one 
of the few competitive in its social capital, globalised and extraordinarily diversified 
cities. According to PPIC (Public Policy Institute of California), California is a home 
for more than 11 Million immigrants which is a size of Belgian or Cuban population. 
As of 2017, 27% of Californians are foreign born and out of this migrants population 
34% are located in Los Angeles. The finding has also included that nearly three in 
four Californians (72%) believe immigrants are a benefit to the state. There are no up 
to date information available so far, but according to 2007 Migration Policy Institute 
report, there are approximately 96, 000 Ethiopians including their descendants (the 


second generation and up) reside in Los Angeles.” 


The current statistics shows that Los Angeles County is home for more than 10 
million and has a workforce of 4.4 Million. Along the thriving industries and health 
care, social assistance, accommodation, construction and advanced transportation 
migrants have become new drivers of regional prosperity and the number of jobs have 
increased. As the population grow it is still expected the jobs to increase, particularly 


in the Health Care and Social Assistance sector over the next few years. New 


* Aaron Terrazas, ‘‘Beyond Regional Circularly: The Emergence of an Ethiopian Diaspora,’”’ Migration 
Information Source. Migration Policy Institute. June, 2007, Accessed, October 30, 2019 
https://www.migrationpolicy.org/article/beyond-regional-circularity-emergence-ethiopian-diaspora 
Accessed . 


Americans Economy gave brief information of the economic contribution of 
immigrants in Los Angeles. And according to report, ‘in 2014, foreign-born residents 
in Los Angeles County contributed greatly to the county’s total GDP, $ 232.9B or 


35.7% of the county’s total GDP.° 


Ethiopians constitute one of the largest groups of migrants here in America and 
around the world. Ethiopians are settled in every part of the American States 
including Alaska, but they are highly concentrated in greater Washington area just as 
they are many here in Southern California. Due to the complexity of the record it is 
really difficult to find the exact figure of the migrants and the numbers are confusing. 
However, it is estimated that there are more than 100, 000 Ethiopians who are settled 


in greater Los Angeles. 


While migration brought significant input on the booming economy of the city, the 
favourable effect which migration brought is a stimulating factor for more migrants to 
join and to become members of the labour market. Ethiopians as part of the wider 
migrant community participate in the labour market starting from the janitorial to the 
health sectors. There are many who are employed in the hotel industry and in the 
supermarkets, while there are also some who are working in the airport and few 
became their own boss by owning local stores. Ethiopians are kin to politics as well; 
both to homeland and local activities but few took membership in the political 


domain. 


> New Americans in Los Angeles: A Snapshot of the Demographic and Economic Contributions of 
Immigrants in Los Angeles County and the City of Los Angeles, Population. Los Angeles Area Chamber 
of Commerce, 2017 Accessed , 01/07/2020, http://www.newamericaneconomy.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2017/02/LA_Brief_V8.pdf 
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1.4. Statement of the Problem 
Global cities such as Los Angeles are a destination for the world but it is also an open 
space for ethnic segregation and church fragmentation. Many scholars in various 
fields, community and church leaders have put much effort to address these various 
migrant groups, including migrant churches along ethnic lines. The vision statements 
of these migrant churches proof this problematic situation. One of these migrant 
Church’s visions statement can be one example, “‘Virgin Mary Ethiopian Orthodox 
church is the first Church in California that helped natives of Ethiopia to worship in 
their own church, in their own language, custom and belief.’’* As being one of the 
ancient oriental churches it is deeply rooted in the lives of the people and it is more 
than a religion; rather it has become a ‘national culture.’ As the head of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church Aram I Keshishian observed, ‘... the Christian faith was brought to 
the people of these early churches [i.e. The Oriental Churches] through their own 
cultural traditions and national identity [...] Hence, these are not churches in Africa, 
the middle east or India; they are ... [Ethiopian], Coptic, Arab, Indian and Armenian 


Churches.’’> 


The Particularistic nature of church leadership and practice is not only limited in the 
traditional church, we can also read them in evangelical circle; and unfortunately, it is 
politically informed. The ethnic or tribal mentality among church leaders is sometime 
reflected among Ethiopian migrant churches in the cities they have settled. OELC-LA 


is one of the recently emerged ethnic churches in the Diaspora. As they have 


* Little Ethiopia Cultural and Resource Center: ‘‘About Us,” Accessed, 11/02/2019 
https://vmeotc.org/about-us/ 

° Solomon Addis Getahun. History of Ethiopian immigrants and Refugees in America 1900-2000: 
Pattern of Migration, survival, and Adjustment [New York: LFB Scholarly Pub, 2007], 179 
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articulated in their webpage, ‘‘Beyond reaching the Southern California Oromos, 
Oromo church — Los Angeles fosters uniting existing and future Oromo congregations 
around the world and to provide assistance to Oromo Christians in their effort to 


organise Christian fellowship.’’° 


The ethnic approach in church ministry is not only the case of the Ethiopian Diaspora, 
we read similar phenomenon among other African migrant congregations in Los 
Angeles. Academics and researchers went after the same methodological fallacy. 
Their approaches and content is ethnic centred and it doesn’t tell much regarding the 
incorporation and interaction with locals and other ethnic groups. The focus of their 
study is on ‘‘Nigerian Immigrants in the United States,’’ or ‘‘Yoruba in Diaspora,”’ 
‘*Koreans in America,’ ‘‘Hispanic Ministers in Los Angeles,’ ‘‘Ethnic Los 
Angeles.’’ One has to go one step further to see the other side of the flipped coin, the 


multiple pathways or networks the immigrant communities are associated with. 


Despite the church on earth being the representation of the heavenly Christ who is 
superior over ethnicity, culture or race the concept of alterity is extended to 
Christianity. Christian identity compartmentalised according to ethnicity and culture 
as, ‘Western Christianity,’ ‘African Christianity,’ ‘Latin American Christianity,’ 
Hispanic, Asian, etc. Faith is not only jointly described with ethnicity, but the 
universal nature of the Kingdom of God became synonymous to particularism, the 


eternal was reduced to the temporal. In fact, Ethnicity was capitalised over the 


° Oromo Evangelical Lutheran Church: About Us, Accessed, November 02, 2019 
https://churchesinusa.com/church/oromo_evangelical_lutheran_church_- 
_los_angeles/1561661577413503/ 
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Christian identity in religious-migration narratives. African immigrant churchgoers 
and their churches are identified as blended Christianity with African traditional 


religion. 


The reaction to colonialism and the effort that was carried in the post-colonial Africa 
within the ecclesiastical environment was a movement of independency; and it was 
another problem for the rise of ethnic churches. African Independent Churches were 
born out of the African political struggle and cultural independency and not of 
theological factors. Williams quote what he called one of the most profound 
statements of Dr. Martin Luther King, “‘‘we must face the sad fact that at the eleven 
o’clock hour on Sunday morning when we stand to sing, we stand in the most 
segregated hour in America.’’ William went further assert that regardless of the 


change for race relations and racial equality ‘‘the church is still missing the mark.’’’ 


The political struggle for freedom from colonialism gave birth to Ethiopianism as part 
of pan African movement.* Based on Psalms 68:31 the advocates believe, the 
prophecy is ‘‘a covenant between the Black race and God that He will deliver the 
Black race from slavery and oppression and bring together all the children of the 
African Diaspora.’’” The proponents of the ideology claimed the capacity of Africans 
in building their own organisation without the help of the Europeans. Out of 


Ethiopianism arose ‘AIC’ (African Independent Churches) and began to separate 


” Scott Williams. Church Diversity: Sunday The Most Segregated Day of the Week, [Green Forest: New 
Leaf Press, 2011], 22 

: Ethiopianism is a generic reference to the black race to the continent of Africa. 

° Getachew Metaferia, “Ethiopia: A Bulwark Against European Colonialism and Its Role in Pan African’”’ 
in The Battle of Adwa: Reflection on Ethiopian Historic Victory Against European Colonialism, Ed. 
Paulos Milkias and Getachew Metaferia [New York: Algora Publishing, 2005], 192 
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themselves from the colonial mission churches such Anglican, Methodist and Baptist 


organisations, and it was rapidly growing across the continent. 


The movement didn’t stop within Africa but it was connected to African American 
churches struggle for justice; it resulted taking more a racial and ethnic lens. Despite 
the biblical principle of human relation had been abused by colonial agents any 
struggle for freedom particularly within ecclesiastical space, should not violate 
universal view of God to human suffering. The evangelical theology claims holding 
into a common view of humanity with wider Christian community, ‘‘all humans, 
regardless of race, are descendants of Adam and Eve. They are created in God's 
image, united with Adam in sin and the fall, and can be united in Christ's redemption 
of humanity and creation.’’'° And this is impeccably aligned with what the scripture 
says ‘in Christ there is no Jew or Gentile, slave or master, no male or female; we are 


one and equal’ (Gal. 3:27-29). 


The missionaries effort and achievement in Africa should never been undermined; 
many African churches have benefitted from the leadership and discipleship. But 
there were questions in regards to the missionaries’ effort in the continent and the 
movement for independency of Africans from the missionary churches. Ulrich Van 
der Hayden indicated, ‘‘at that point white European missionaries were still loss to 


explain why so many black Christians were breaking their ties with traditional 


= Timothy Tseng, Theology and The Construction of Modern Racial Ideology in The Oxford Handbook 
of Evangelical Theology, Ed. Gerald McDermott, [New York: Oxford University Press, 2010], 476 
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missionary societies and joining independent black churches?’’"! 


The only answer the 
writers come up with makes social issues as a cause. But Gerrie Ter Haar went further 


and wrote, ‘‘the background, against which the changing relations between churches 


in Europe and Africa should be considered, I 


suggest, is that of international migration.”’ 


Most of these migrant churches are African initiated churches; they are self- 
supported, self-governed and self-propagated. The churches at home in Africa and 
abroad put their efforts not only in Christianisation mission but also re-Africanisation 
of Africans in the diaspora. Some Christian migrant members imagine that they are in 
the wilderness, especially if they are living in places where they are not able to find a 
church of their ethnic or cultural belonging. Gerrie ter Haar indicated that African 
preachers used a Biblical phrase, ‘the valley of dry bones’ to describe the spiritual 
condition of Europe. Moreover, the phrase is functioned ‘‘as a metaphor for the bleak 


and unfriendly reception which African immigrants often meet...’’'* 


The breach is not only between the migrants and the society, some Christian migrants 
feel unwelcomed among in respective neighbourhood local churches in Los Angeles 
where migrants have settled. Nonetheless, some church leaders in the hosting 


societies shift the blame to the African-initiated churches for their relative isolation. 


* Ulrich Van der Hayden, The Origins and Political-Religious Functions of An Independent Church: The 
Lutheran Ba-Pedi Church in the 19" Century Missionalia 27(3) (November), 377-389 

” Gerrie Ter Haar, “African Christians in Europe” in Changing Relations Between Churches in Europe 
and Africa: The Internationalization of Christianity and Politics in the 20" Century. Ed. Katharina 
Kunter and Jens Holger Schjorring. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz GmbH, 2008, 243 

*’ Gerrie Ter Haar, “African Christians in Europe,” 2008, 248 
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On one hand, ‘the third world emerging theology’ and ‘non-theological cultural issue’ 
is mentioned as the very basis for the Africans to split from missionary churches. On 
the other hand, ‘‘searching for national identity and are over-reacting to the western 
paternalistic Christianity’’ are identified as a significant factor for people who are 


freed from colonialism to split from the western churches. m 


Let us assume they have got a reasonable answer for “‘why African Christians left the 
traditional missionary churches’’ and to other questions missionaries raise. There 
might be various unidentified reasons the migrant and ethnic churches choose to be 
independent from the Western Churches. But the question is what are the measures 
taken to bridge the gap in between, to fix the problem and to bring unity in the body 
of Christ which goes beyond ethnic fragmentation? After leaving the missionary 
organisations the members of AIC are on the rise, but they are only into their own 


ethnic communities. 


Actually, the same questions can be raised about the relationships and cooperation of 
Ethiopian migrants’ vis-a-vis local churches in the city of Los Angeles. It is important 
to understand the external pushing factors against the migrants to go into a corner 
within own ethnic gatherings existed on one side while the migrant groups’ desire to 
be independent was on the other. The power, the social structure, the political forces 
and immigration policies as well as the local churches structure should be considered 


before understanding the level of incorporation. Some local government officials and 


“ Bruce Nichols, ‘‘Toward Theology of Gospel and Culture in Gospel and Culture” Ed. John Stott and 
Robert T. Coote Pasadena: William Carey Library, 1979, 71 
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community leaders promote ethnic diversity and religious plurality while other 
politicians emphasize more on American Christian values, as part of morality 
discourse. Nevertheless, when churches take Christian values seriously and if they 
follow the biblical principles they are expected to go beyond ethnic lens, political 


correctness, etc. 


Nevertheless, there are various complexities in the relationship of migrant with local 
churches that comprise theological positions, worship styles, ethnicity, language, 
cultural values, and political orientation. Regrettably, many of the research works on 
migration depending on the writers’ background do not show the big picture. Mainly 
the role migrants are playing specifically as Christians in rescaling their cities are 
obscured. Basically, there are specific areas some research documents and individuals 


prospect in the past failed to analyse. 


Most of these researchers approach on the particular group tends to centre merely on 
ethnicity and forgot migrants’ complex social network. Ethnic church membership is 
one of the many links in which migrants become part of. An approach that just centres 
on ethnic communities might distort the reality on the ground which is the 
incorporation of migrants in a particular city or place. There is another dynamic factor 
to be taken seriously which is the priority migrants desire to be identified with, either 
as an Ethiopian or as an American or as being a Christian. Some argue that Christian 


immigrants communities are settled, emplaced, and incorporated with the locals and 
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identify themselves primarily as Christians (without ethnic prefix as African, 


Ethiopian, and American...).'° 


In the past, researchers have put lots of effort to show transnationalism and the 
transnational links to their homelands. Portraying as if migrants do not consciously 
exist in the places of their settlements is to put the relative migrants group in a 
vacuum but merely with ethnic tie. And unfortunately the view perpetuated through 
academicians and their works. The words of the known scholar on the field, Jacob 
Olupona could be an example of such misjudgement. In what he called, ‘‘non- 
Western memory within a Western environment’’ he argued, ‘‘these trends are no 


more prominent than within the African immigrant religious communities.’’'® 


This study disputes such firm assertion and proves the fact that migrants are anchored 
in the places of their settlement. It is true that there is a colonial effect; the alterity 
which African Christians experienced down through the years has shaped the 
isolation. The reactive ethnic mind-set of some migrant church leaders has also made 
members to stick to their ethnic identity. Nonetheless, the eternal purpose of God and 
the biblical values the Africans churches underline is in sharp contrast with such 
assessment. The hearts of many Christian migrants from Ethiopia or anywhere in 
Africa are for their cities; one side of the story should not obscure or cast dark a 
shadow on the other. 

* Glick Schiller, Nina and Caglar, Ayse Guldbrandsen, Thaddeus Beyond the ethnic lens: Locality, 
globality, and born-again incorporation. American Ethnologist, Vol. 33 (2006), No. 4, p. 621 

* Jacob Olupona, ‘Globalization and African Immigrant Religious Communities” in Religion and 


Global Culture: New Terrain in The Study of Religion and the World of Charles H. Long Ed. Jennifer 
I.M. Reid [Lanham: Lexington Books, 2003], 85 
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1.5. | Conceptual Framework of the Study 


The more the urban demography is changed, the city structure, the politics of 
migration as well as the ecclesiastical environment is also changed, there are some 
more thoughts to add or even adjust the different approaches utilised in the study of 
migrants’ settlement and integration. There are many reasons for migrants to forge a 
pathway of incorporation when they choose to settle in a global city such as Los 
Angeles. Nevertheless, their religious and ethnic membership would not the only one; 
there are many other non-ethnic pathways in workplaces and business that brings the 


migrants closely linked with the hosting society as well as other communities around. 


Even in the religious incorporation which this study aims to focus churches emphasise 
universalism through the Gospel over any form of ethnic particularism. This research 
will be considering the non-ethnic form of migrants’ incorporation with the hosting 
society taking the locality or the particular city as context would be an appropriate 
theoretical framework. Snyder asks helpful questions, ‘‘where do people who are ‘on 
the move’ fit into a locality-focused theology? How might theology committed to 
contextualisation be undertaken in a global environment where hundreds of millions 


of people are travelling?’’!” 


According to this framework there is difference the between ethnic membership and 
non-ethnic incorporation. In migrants’ ethnic membership, it is particularly their 
belonging which is projected in many ways including in social networks, religious 
and political activities. But migrants are also engaged in non-ethnic interaction and 
” Susan J. Snyder, “‘Displacing Theology: God-Talk in an “‘Age of Migration’ in Home and Away: 


Contextual Theology and Local Practice Ed. Stephen Burns and Cleave Pearson [Eugene: Wipf and 
Stock Publishers, 2013], 105 
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membership which can involve people who are not in their ethnic circle. From a 
sociological point of view which Glick Schiller et al. defined, incorporation is ‘‘the 
process of building or maintaining networks of social relations through which an 
individual or an organized group of individuals becomes linked to an institution 


recognised by one or more nation states.”’ 


It is a fascinating concept in current 
discussion particularly in dealing with the ministry of the church and global nature of 
the Gospel that goes beyond national and institutional border. In Christ Jesus His 
people are incorporated into His body named the Church of God which also 


transcends ethnicity, culture and language; the concept is more of a reality among 


members of migrant churches. 


The theoretical obscurity led many to focus simply on migrant community’s ethnic 
attachment and forgot out to include their interconnectedness in various networks 
including in the places where they are settled. It is agreed that migrants takes 
membership of their ethnic group in which they have a sense of belonging. But there 
are also multiple pathways in which migrants linked with other migrants elsewhere 


and their hosting societies where they are emplaced. 


1.6. Research Questions 


Central Question: How the universal plan of God to all humanity is reconciled with 
the particularity of ethnography and ethnic focused church ministry among Ethiopian 


Churches in Los Angeles? 


*8 Glick Schiller, Nina. and Caglar, Ayse. Migrants Incorporation and City Scale: Towards a Theory of 
Locality in Migration Studies. Willy Brandt Series of Working Papers in International Migration and 
Ethnic Relations, Malm6: Malmo University, 2007 
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1. How Ethiopian migrant Church members are emplaced and incorporated in 
Los Angeles? 

2. What is the Impact of locality in the ministry and leadership of the Ethiopian 
Churches in Los Angeles? 

3. How Locality is shaped by the incorporation of the Ethiopian migrants in Los 
Angeles? 

4. Why Ethiopian churches seem little integrated into the religious life of the 
hosting society and what factors push migrants to focus on fellow ethnic 


members instead of the local populations? 


1.7. Research Methodology 
The research data will be gathered using qualitative study, particularly from 
interviewing members of various incorporated organisations, cyber immigrant 
networks as well as phenomenological non-participatory observations in churches. 
Questionnaires will be utilised to gather the information to the focused group which 
involves the migrant church Pastors and few selected members, certain local Church 


and community leaders in Los Angeles. 


1.7.1. Interview 
The interview will maintain the balance among various individuals taking religious 
and other institutions as primary research environment. The dialogue is going to focus 
on the relationship of the individuals from various aspects of life. I will use a semi 
structured interview in order to explore the concept broadly and to allow free 
discussion as well as to let the interviewees express their experiences without 


limitation. 
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1.7.2. Document analysis 
The analysis includes primary sources such as serials (newspapers, periodical and 
magazines). Most of the events that bring together migrants that spread across various 
state borders within and outside Los Angeles are also documented or uploaded in 
homepages and blogs. So visiting the webpages; various official and non-official 


documents would be part of the data collection analysis. 


1.7.3. Non-Participant Observation 
In this research project I found utilising observation without taking part would help 
obtaining more realistic, non-verbal expressions and natural behaviour of members of 
the community and participants. And it will include church services, meetings, 
political and church focused events among the Ethiopian migrants, students and 
diaspora organisations that work in collaboration with local churches and international 
organisations. What we miss in the interview will be covered through observation and 
it will be unstructured in contrast to the interview. If I get permission from 
coordinators I will include video-audio recording or I will take notes during 


observation. 


1.8. Limitations and the Scope of the Study 
Even though there are many issues to bring into the discussion regarding Ethiopian 
migrants and their congregation, the church leadership, this research is not going to 
cover the broader aspect of the Ethiopian church ministry or leadership or the 
historical aspect of their migration. The focus would particularly cover the relational 


feature beyond own ethnic and cultural group. The transnational relation of migrants 
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including Ethiopians to their homeland and their home church in Ethiopia is one 
important aspect to study; however, it is not going to be part of this research. Rather, 
the study is going to deal with the process and social relations of the migrant groups 
toward their hosting societies, local churches and institutions. In this regard, 
emplacement is one of the crucial aspects, the role the migrants plays in the local 
structure and the activities of migrants, in this case study we are only focusing on Los 


Angeles. 


1.9. Definition of key Terms 


Non-ethnic incorporation: it is a form of incorporation migrants in social 
relationships built on factors other than the claims to common culture, descent, or 


history that stem from ethnic forms of categorisation or self-identification 


Integration: the process by which members of immigrant groups and host societies 


come to resemble one another. 


Melting pot - which is a metaphor, used to define the socialization or the assimilation 


of different nationalities and culture. 


Reverse mission: a Christian missiological concept focusing on the late 20"-century 
reversal of early missionizing effort whereby Christians from Africa, Asia, and Latin 


America send missionaries to Europe and North America. 


Sub specie aeternitatis: [Latin, ‘under the aspect of eternity’] it is an expression used 
to a universal perspective. Instead of considering our lives in the narrower context of 


the ‘here’ and ‘now,’ to see in the universal and the eternal. 
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Anti-urbanism: Hostility toward the city as opposed to the country, a sample 


rejection of the city. 


City-Scaler — in the context migrants’ incorporation and cultural diversity; it signifies 
migrants’ role in the remaking, re-imagining and competitive repositioning of cities in 


the context of neo-liberalism. 
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Chapter Two 
Literature Review on Non-ethnic Interaction of Migrant Churches 


, 


“There isn’t a city that I can think of that was not built by migration’ 
Nina Glick Shiller, Professor Emeritus at University of Manchester 


2.1. Migrant Churches and Indigenous Churches: One Arrived in the City while the 
other one Vacate 
When the mainstream, native churches abandon American cities, migrant churches 
and other faith-based institutions took over; when the migrants came in, the 
indigenous citizens left out. A number of reasons were given for the decline of the 
churches and the vacating of the inhabitants apart from criminality and absence of 
fairly priced housing. According to the historical record in the 60’s once churches lost 
their active members they were not able to maintain their buildings; consequently, 


they have to close down.”” 


2.1.1. The Cause to Migrate into the City 
Migrants moves into bigger cities due to availability of jobs, for religious attachment 
as well as for other opportunities which bigger cities could offer; this is a normal 
current trend. Compared to global cities small towns have more experience of racism, 
rejection, racial harassment. This and other factors have significant influence on 
migrants’ movement into cities; most importantly, they feel less ‘alien’ because 
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‘‘where almost everyone is alien, no one is alien.’’~ Understandably, the patterns of 


migrants’ settlements are different depending on the societal or economic conditions 


but also political structure of respective states and cities. It is also observed that the 


* Joaquin Jay Gonzalez Ill, Filipino American Faith in Action: Immigration, Religion, and Civic 
Engagement [New York: New York University Press, 2009], 104 
a Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 63 
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new migrants such as the Ethiopians ‘‘often decided to settle in those cities where 


Ethiopians had already built certain communities.”’”! 


When many of indigenous churches close down leaving only few, migrants use the 
opportunity of renting the empty buildings. Gonzalez who studied about the Filipinos 
wrote, “‘large numbers of Asian, Central and Eastern European and Latino migrants 
arrived and initiated a ‘‘second coming’’ of Christianity to San Francisco.’’ The 
writer asserted that once the old dying church left, the new revived migrant churches 
began to take over, it was like a replacing one [the indigenous] with the ‘other’ [‘the 
sojourner’]. And ‘‘itinerant congregations competed to lease space in previous empty 
churches.’’”” The ‘Mountainside Methodist,’ ‘The Brookside Baptist’ or ‘the Shady 
Rest Presbyterian’ left looking for the mountain, the brook or the shade. Other more 
diverse churches such as ‘Hillsong,’ ‘Tapestry,’ ‘New City’ or “Grace City’ became 
active. Churches established by migrants, Korean, Chinese, Ethiopians, etc. are also 


dominating the city’s religious climate. 


2.1.2. The Anticipated Causes for Anti-urbanism and the Impact of Migrant Churches 
‘Commercialisation,’ ‘gentrification,’ or the rise of crime are not the only reasons that 
the indigenous Christians have abandoned their cities for. There was some erroneous 
theology that furnished the anti-urban attitudes among the Christian communities. 
Some thought ‘the cities are evil!’ These assumed ideas brought unpleasant 
consequences; regrettably, strong rural-urban polarisation intruded the minds of many 


Christians. Conn and Ortiz argued, ‘‘the assumption that the city is subject to the 


ro Schlenzka, Nathalie. The Ethiopian Diaspora in Germany: Its Contribution to Development in 
Ethiopia [Frankfurt am main: Druckreif, 2009],10 
» Joaquin Jay Gonzalez Ill, Filipino American Faith in Action, 2009, 104 
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23 But it is not 


outrageous infiltration of evil bespeaks our distorted perception. 
merely the negative image of the city brought the separation of local churches from 
the global cities. It is also a bizarre and ill-fated replacement of the locals with the 
newly arrival of the ethnic communities. Greenway analysed the situation and wrote, 
‘the pattern of churches running away from new ethnics has, unfortunately, a long 


and painful history in America.’’* 


In fact, criticising the city has been a long tradition. French social critique and 
commentator Jacque Ellul indicated that the first people who built city were men like 
Cain who rejected God.” Christian theologians and community leaders contributed a 
lot in reflecting anti-urban ideals among Christians. Those who inherited this wrong 
perspective which says, “‘God made the country and the Devil made the city’’ 
including churches vacate cities to live in the countryside. It is still the case for many 
citizens who work for counties and councils and by the end of each day they drive 
quickly to their suburb. Conn and Ortiz explained how such anti-urbanism was 
developed, particularly within the liberal scholarship. They referred to Herbert Hahn 
(1966, 157-84) and wrote, ‘‘in keeping with this, and affecting by growing 
sociological approaches to the scriptures, much Biblical research began to paint 


Israel’s religious ideals as antiurban.’’”° 


Contrarily, there are other scholars and church leaders who are moved with lots of 


compassion for urban citizens and sympathise with its residents, specifically migrants. 


* Ibid. 

= Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 74 

= Jacque Ellul [translated by Dennis Pardee], The Meaning of the City [Eugene: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers: 2003],1 

6 Harvie Conn and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry: The Kingdom, the City & the People of God 
[Downers Grove: InterVasrsity Press: 2001], 85 
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Bakke argued that it is not merely regarding the people, it is also about the place 
based on the fact that God is at work even in the city. He insisted, ‘“God sees that 
cities have personalities and assets’’ as the scripture says, ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and 
everything in it (Psalms 24:1).7’ And he addressed the importance of building proper 
theology for the city and healthy attitude to the residents, “‘we cannot work in our city 
unless we love it — its architecture, sewer system, politics history, traditions and 
neighbourhood. This theology of place helped me to love Chicago.’’** Certainly, 
migrants are part of the system, the history, the economy, and the politics and have 


massive impact to the social capital. 


What migrants brought and contributed to global cities is not only their labour power 
or distinct cultural values but also their spirituality and their religious ideals. The 
aroma of religiosity is dominantly felt through the presence of migrant churches 
which they continued to impact global cities across the western nations. In some 
instances they are considered as de-secularising agents and as in contrast to the 
mission which was carried from the western nations to African or elsewhere now the 
mission is now on reverse. Adogame calls for attention on the subject of ‘reverse 
mission’ and how it brought a major shift in mission understanding. He wrote, “‘new 
definitions of mission are emerging in which traditional ‘missions fields’ now form 


‘mission bases of renewed efforts to re-evangelize Europe and North America.’’”” 


For instance, Clark study’s regarding the Brazilian church in London shows how 
sermons and services are used as opportunities to inspire members engage in outreach 


a Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, The Urban Christian: Effective Ministry in Today’s Urban World, [Downers 
Grove: Intervarsity Press, 1987], 63 
28 m 

Ibid. 
* Afe Adogame, The African Christian Diaspora: New Currents and Emerging Trends in World 
Christianity. [London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2013], 181 
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ministry beyond Brazilian community. According to his understanding, “‘in part this 
is because of an awareness of the decline of certain sectors of the British church, with 
the image of church buildings being converted into pubs and even mosques.’’ All the 
negative prospects and realities that came to pass in the indigenous churches are being 
applied as strong rhetorical tool to encourage outreach.*° But before stepping forward 
to discuss about the impact of migrant churches, we need to highlight the fact that the 
withdrawal of the local, indigenous churches from global cities is a concern and a 


question to many leaders across the global church. 


Although some witnesses asked ‘why evangelical churches as well as Catholics 
withdraw and divert their attention from cities?’ other takes a step back and phrased 
their question, ‘‘did the church ever had any influence in cities before?’’ Greenway 


answer to this question is, ‘‘historically, Protestantism has not fared well in American 
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cities.”’” There was a serious of debate to answer the question, ‘Why and how the 


church developed antiurban stereotypical negativism and perceived cities as a place of 


Satanic power?” Bakke also addressed the question, ‘How is the church failing in our 


cities?” 


As a matter of fact, the fading relevance of native churches was a global situation; for 
instance, in the 70’s there was similar concern in Great Britain. The dialogue between 
Anglican bishop and Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli shade light on the historical 


reality scenario. The Anglican Bishop remarked, ‘‘the church would probably lose the 


° Daniel Clark, “The Brazilian Churches in London,” in The Desecularisation of the City: London’s 
Churches, 1980 to the Present, Ed. David Goodhew and Anthony-Paul Cooper [New York: Routledge, 
2019], 195 

a Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities: 1989, 73-74 

>? Harvie Conn and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry : 2001, 165 

2 Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, The Urban Christian: Effective Ministry in Today’s Urban World, 
Intervarsity Press: Downers Grove, 1987, 44 
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city.’ The respond of the Prime Minister Disraeli was a bit ironic, “‘don’t be mistaken 
my Lord, the church has nothing to lose, for she has never had the city.’’** 
Undoubtedly, Church of England used to be for the powerful and the privileged; 
although it has been a while since the mainline Churches has lost their battle in the 
city, the church itself initially developed anti-urban perspective. However, as Ortiz 
and Conn noted, ‘‘the antiurban sentiment does not reflect the biblical perception of 


reality.”’* 


2.2. Migrants as City-Scalers 
Migrants play a huge role in a city-making process and restructuring. Urban studies 
barely consider migrants multiple engagement and role in scalar positions of either 
global or highly ranked cities, migrants’ skill, and qualities including their cultural 
diversity are assets in global competition of cities.°° Nonetheless, there are 
influencing factors that draws migrants to particular cities and there are specific and 


problems that challenge migrants not to go through incorporation. 


The competitiveness of cities, the increased flux of low-wage migrants and their role 
in shaping migrants settlement as well as their transnational connection should be 
considered together. The nexus between cities and transnational migration has 
become increasingly significant in the field of economy within the framework of 
‘Neo-liberalism,’ for incorporating migrants in urban labour market, redistribution of 
capital including social and cultural and in their participation of local politics. 


Looking the position of cities within the global structure is very important as looking 


4 Harvie Conn and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry: 2001, 162 
3° Harvie Conn and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry , 2001, 359 
°° Nina Glick Schiller and Ayse Caglar, Migrants Incorporation and City Scale, 2007, 8-9 
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into the role of migrants within the local structure so as the local structure in the 


activities of migrants. 


Few scholars argue that localities have to be considered as a very crucial and starting 
point of analysis in the study of transnational migration. Glick Schiller and Caglar 


suggested, “‘a comparative analytical framework capable of addressing the different 
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roles of migrants in various cities.’’”’ Before their multiple presence and engagement 


migrants should still be viewed as strongly emplaced. Sinatti argued about ‘‘places in 
which transnational relations anchor themselves on the ground i.e. they became 
regularised or institutionalised.’’** And through the concept of ‘trans-locality’ she 


emphasised the significance of place, the relevance of cities in particular as a setting 


for interaction, where people are brought together in bodily co-presence.”” 


When the migrants moved to the specific locality or a city, they are living under a 
particular political sphere and structure. They are introduced to global institutions and 
ideologies while they are holding their own, they speak two or more languages, 
having home in two countries; they are exposed to diversified social settings. In the 
investigation of Chacko and Cheung regarding the ‘‘contemporary ethnic enclave 
[little Ethiopia] in Los Angeles’? they have observed, ‘‘in a highly diverse 


metropolitan areas in the U.S. today, ethnic groups do not merely retain their ethnic 
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heritage and identities. The link between preserving own identity or ethnic 


>” Nina Glick Schiller and Ayse Ceglar, “Localities and Globality: Building a Comparative Analytical 
Framework in Migration and Urban Studies” in Locating Migration: Rescaling Cities and Migrants 
[New York Cornel University Press, 2011], 79 

8 sinatti G. (2009). The Making Urban Translocalities: Senegalese Migrants in Dakar and Zingonia. 
Transnational Ties: in Cities, Migrations and Identities. Comparative Urban and Community (Research 
Vol. 9, ed. Smith, M.P. and Eade J. [New Jersey: Transaction Publishers], pp. 61-74 

** Ibid. 

“° Elizabeth Chacko and Ivan Cheung, The Formation of a Contemporary Ethnic Enclave, 2006, 135 
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association could be a consequence of institutionalised prejudice via multiculturalism 
in which migrant communities are disjointed both from the receiving society as well 
as from each other. Kleg has also observed, ‘‘the United States as dominated by a 


power structure that fails to recognize the rights of minorities.’”*! 


Nevertheless, the systematic disparity between the dominant and the disadvantages is 
growing, ethnic groups are permitted to emphasise their cultural heritage and ethnic 
belongings in increasingly pluralistic environments.** Even so, migrants and their 
community distinctive reality never stopped their socialisation process and their 
incorporation with the hosting societies. The incorporation facilitate migrants’ the 
idea of reformulating their own political or/and religious concept. On the other hand, 
the urban areas where the migrants have settled go through change in many aspects 


and shaped in a number of ways. 


Los Angeles is one of the twenty global cities to accommodate large number 
migrants. Global cities are identified with a large number of economies and are 
international gateways as well as political and cultural hubs of international 
significance.*? According to World Economic Forum report ‘‘more Americans are 
moving away from Los Angeles and New York than are moving to these cities, but 


> 


receive large numbers of international migrants;’’ and in these cities including in 


Miami international migrants are the driving population growth. The 2015 world 


migration report indicated that 39% of the Population in Los Angeles are foreign 


** Milton Kleg, Hate Prejudice and Racism [New York: Albany State University of New York Press, 
1993], 238 

Elizabeth Chacko and Evan Cheung, The Formation of a Contemporary Ethnic Enclave, 2006, 135 
“3 World Economic Forum in Collaboration with PwC: Migration and its Impact on Cities, Oct, 2017, 
Accessed , January 01, 2020, 
http://www3.weforum.org/docs/Migration_Impact_Cities_report_2017_low.pdf 
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born. These cities provide migrants ‘‘better job opportunities especially in the 
service sector (janitorial, cab driving, casher, security . . .etc.)—a sector that 


American-born is less willing to work yet is a boon for the new immigrant.’’* 


Due to previously settled communities it is much easier for other members to join 
because ‘‘the urban ethnic communities offer almost everything immigrants are 
looking for: stores that sell familiar foods, landlords that speaks same language, 
neighbour who can answer questions and help them find jobs.’’“° Due to the 
increasing number of migrants and diversities, Los Angeles offers the immigrant a 
feeling of acceptance, of living in a space where being different is the norm. But it has 
never been easy who speaks different languages and interact with different culture; 


the complex is a challenge for migrants to integrate to the mainstream culture. 


In the investigation of Chacko and Cheung regarding the ‘‘contemporary ethnic 
enclave [little Ethiopia] in Los Angeles’’ they have observed, ‘‘while ethnic enclaves 
may be in part an outcome of racism and prejudice..., they can also be a sustaining 


force as communities cluster for greater visibility, political influence, security, status, 
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and empowerment. When the interaction is more between the various ethnic 


community members rather than with the hosting society, migrants would live for 


years without being fully exposed to the mainstream culture. 


2.3. Evangelical Churches and Contemporary Immigrants 


“* Ibid. 

“© Solomon Addis Getahun. History of Ethiopian immigrants and Refugees in America 1900-2000, 
2007, 3 

i Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 63 

“” Elizabeth Chacko and Evan Cheung, The Formation of a Contemporary Ethnic Enclave, 2006, 131 
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Christian church leaders with a godly concern question the progressing phenomenon 
‘‘can we Christians accept the new reality as coming from God, who is moving 
dramatically across our nation and the world, bringing people from faraway places to 
our doorsteps?’”*® Unfortunately, every American evangelical may not positively 
answer this question. We know that migrants still experience discrimination including 
those who are born and raised in this country, who are trying to fit into the 
mainstream America and they have nowhere to go. They are often treated as ‘an- 


others,’ aliens, a threat, invaders, etc. 


2.3.1. Questions and Encounters which Migrants Cannot Avoid 


A migrant who is living in a world city and if he and people around him aware that he 


6°? 


is living as an ‘’other,’’ then he or she cannot avoid being asked, ‘‘where are you 
from?’’ Especially if his or her skin colour looks different and if his or her 
pronunciation sounds ‘foreign’ it is hard to escape those unpleasant encounters of 
being ‘stranger.’ It is more harming when the question is extended to the second 
generation migrants who are in between and who experience alterity on both sides. A 
dialogue partner to a writer, a Hindu-British Punjabi man told his experience behind 
this overused question, ‘‘I go back to India, and I’m a stranger, and I accept that. But I 


am still stranger here too.’’” 


my, Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 67 
“° Dhooleka Sarhadi Raj, Where Are You From?: Middle-Class Migrants in the Modern World [Oakland: 
University of California Press, 2003], 2 
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Raj reflected on the motive behind the question, ‘“‘where are you from? ... It certainly 
seems to have become socially acceptable and can be heard in everyday conversions, 
especially when people first meet... can also be disruption. It is a question of ethnicity 


and difference... behind the question one is sojourner.’’”” 


But it is also important to 
realise that the question is not always raised from the locals; migrants who are from 
the same country can bring the same question to his or her fellow countrymen in a 
sense of inquiring the particular region he or she came from. So depending on the 
context of the conversation and the people behind the dialogue it can be race 


motivated and can automatically ‘ethnicize’ difference or a genuine interest to learn 


about the ‘other.’ 


The second generation young Ethiopian just as his or her African or Indian fellow 
cannot stop being puzzled whenever going through the experience of ‘alterity’ or 
‘othering.’ In some cases, those who identify their belonging locality to a particular 
city where they are raised may say for e.g. ‘I am from LA.’ But the question goes one 
step deeper, ‘‘No, where are you really from?’’ A Korean American Professor Steve 
Kang who said that he was denied to define himself neither as the first nor as the 
second generation Korean-American wrote his bitter experiences. Despite living here 
for most part of his life and becoming naturalised American he felt being remained 
‘an alien.’ He wrote, ‘‘No wonder I don’t feel whole.’? When he was asked the kind 
of food he eats and the language he thinks in, his response was, ‘‘I don’t know. Don’t 
ask me such hard questions.’? And the way he expressed his disappointments 


challenge his readers to imagine the ‘others’ who shared the same kind of frustration 


°° Ibid. 
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behind his voice, ‘‘I eat and think a mixture of the two, therefore I am one confused 


1.5 generation Korean-American.”’ > 


2.3.2. The Need to Draw a Line between Evangelicalism and Americanism 
Kang was hired as a part-time adjunct instructor in a seminary and he saw active 
racism against the minorities and international students. Later in his academic career 
he was angry and frustrated against American evangelicalism as a whole. It seems he 
failed to make clear distinction between the culture and the theology. At the end of the 
day, he was not able to live with the theology. He wrote, ‘‘it was definitely against the 
evangelical culture and ethos that were predominantly Western, triumphalist, 
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paternalistic, and modernistic.’’”~ Yet he also indicated that he gave up his evangelical 


theological commitment thinking the theology and the culture is inseparable. 


He left his job in the evangelical seminary and he wrote that in a ‘secular’ or ‘liberal’ 
seminary where he joined, he wrote that he saw God’s hand at work in his life. He 
added, ‘‘Moreover, I experienced God’s grace as I befriended those whom 
evangelical would call the sinners of sinners.’’** Many second generation migrants 
who went through the same experience like Kang are puzzled in explaining their 
belongings and understand what it means to be discriminated. Nevertheless, for young 
evangelicals reading Kang’s confusion between ‘evangelical theology’ and what he 
called American ‘evangelical culture’ could be more puzzling; especially if his hostile 
encounter among believers in the new home drives him off the truth and gave up his 


belief. 


** Elisabeth Conde-Frazier, Steve Kang, Gary Parret, A Many Colored Kingdom: Multicultural Dynamics 
for Spiritual Formation. [Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2004], 31 

* Elisabeth Conde-Frazier, Steve Kang, Gary Parret, A Many Colored Kingdom, 2004, 35 

3 Elisabeth Conde-Frazier, Steve Kang, Gary Parret, A Many Colored Kingdom, 2004, 35 
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It provokes many detailed questions; what is the place of theology in human 
civilisation? It might be even helpful to adopt the question in other cultures outside 
the western cultural space and see what would be the answer, to what extent their 
version of theology is affected by external cultural empire? In what conditions the 
wrong features of culture and experience can damage the right theology of a person 
who is appealing to one but living under the influence of both. As a matter of fact, 
currently Americanisation has crossed many ethnic and nation borders through food, 
films, clothes, their globalised political projects as well as missionary efforts and 


theology. 


Conde-Frazier indicated, ‘‘theology was at times used as a way of Americanising 
people both in their countries of origin where missionaries served, and when they 


came as immigrants to the United States.’’™ 


The assertion conveys some form of 
truth; because both in the history of missions and in the contemporary evangelical 
movement some evangelicals who were engaged aggressively in marrying American 
value and theology. However, regardless of the prevalent nature of Western culture, 
the contribution of the western culture to evangelical theology or vice versa, 
conflating evangelical theology with Americanisation would be _ historically 
unreasonable and unfair. Kang’s portrayal of evangelicalism is ‘‘a cultural term 
describing those aligned with a particular social, political and moral bent associated 
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with conservative American politics. But this is one of the many diverse ways 


some evangelical Christians engage and live out their faith, even in unpleasant way; 


* Elisabeth Conde-Frazier, Steve Kang, Gary Parret, A Many Colored Kingdom, 2004, 13 

°° Michael F. Bird, Zondervan, Evangelical Theology: A Biblical and Systematic Introduction, 
HarperCollins Christian Publishing, 2013, 18, accessed January 29, 2020 ProQuest Ebook Central 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?doclID=5702747. 
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however it would be problematic to describe evangelicalism based on the individual 


experiences. 


According to Bird evangelicalism is ‘‘a historic and global phenomenon that seeks to 
achieve renewal in Christians churches by bringing the church into conformity to the 
gospel and by promoting the gospel in the mission of the church.’’*° It is important to 
draw a line between the Biblical form of Christianity and the Cultural one which can 
be practiced individually and collectively. The classical evangelical teaching has its 
base on scriptures as its supreme authority; those who follow biblical authenticity are 
embraced in that circle as much as they embrace ‘others’ without taking political 
ideology as an approval. But those who prioritise their collective self as citizens of a 
nation that has global-scale influence are involved more into a political project which 


is more exclusive in its nature. 


The difference between the two, the former put Christ in the centre of their lives and 
they believe that ‘‘Christ could transform culture’’ as Richard Niebuhr noted, likewise 
Kyle has also referred. Kyle has also observed that the opposite has been carried in 


»°>7 The constructive characteristic 


the Unites States, ‘‘culture has transformed Christ. 
of evangelicalism in shaping the American culture, in bringing unity, in spreading the 
Gospel and Christian values around the globe, etc. should not be undermined. 


However, due to good and bad features and influence of the culture on individuals the 


interaction with ‘outsiders’ could be either positive or negative. Thus, the 


56 a 

Ibid. 
°” Richard Kyle, Evangelicalism: An Americanised Christianity [New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 
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incorporation of migrants in the new environment could be either mutually exclusive 


or complimentary. 


2.3.3 Evangelicalism vis-a-vis Xenophobic Climate 
Some writers who did research on the triangulated relationship of theology, culture 
and violence in the global church exposed the downside consequence 1.e. a substantial 
gap between Christianity and the societies.°* Hatred and violence do not merely occur 
against strangers who came from another country. For a number of wrong reasons 
people can inflict hatred and practice violence and it can happen between ethnic or 
racial groups or people with different ideologies. It took place in the past by “Hutu 
against Tutsi’s’ in Rwanda; and unfortunately, ‘church leaders were involved directly 


or indirectly in the killing.’ 


Mekonen referred to the barbaric mentality and torture of the Military regime era in 
Ethiopia and he wrote that it “‘was a product of Ethiopian culture, Western education 
and Marxist orientation.’’®? And he insisted, ‘‘if we are honest, without going too far, 
each one of us can find the roots of the problem in our own hearts;’’ and what we 
need is ‘‘genuine spiritual transformation.’’*' All the atrocities and institutional 


violence of the 11% white South Africans against the majority blacks was supported 


°8 Brice Lawrence and Aisha Karim, Violence: A Reader [Durham Duke University Press, 2007], 364 

? Bethany Hoang (Interviewer), Christianity Today: ‘I thought God Loved Only the Hutu’: Tutsi widows 
and orphans felt betrayed by the church during the genocide. Survivor Denise Uwimana made it her 
mission to help them heal, March 15, 2019, Accessed 02/26/2020. 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/2019/april/denise-uwimana-from-red-earth-rwanda- 
genocide.html 

me Alemayehu Mekonnen, Culture Change in Ethiopia: An Evangelical Perspective [Eugene: Wipf and 
Stock Publishers, 2013], 123 
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by the theology of the dominant Dutch Reformed Churches as ‘‘a divinely ordained 


social arrangement.’ 


There are some reports regarding an extreme divergence between the right-wings and 
the left-wings in America which caused lots of crimes and assassinations against 
many innocent people. Some Evangelical leaders, especially those who stood by the 
side of the right-wings do not only hesitate to take stand against all the outrages, most 
Christian leaders are fearful to put their effort in stopping any xenophobic attacks and 
related violence. They have become an indirect cause pertained to their increased 
influence in politics.” President Trump in a ‘closed-door meeting with Evangelical 
leaders at the White House’’ against the left-wings he said, ‘‘it’s not a question of like 
or dislike, it’s a question that they will overturn everything that we’ve done and they 


will do it quickly and violently.”"™ 


As a matter of fact, there are no lands who are not accused of their own past history as 
much as there are no contemporary nations who can be considered blameless. Nations 
have bad and good stories to tell; as much as there are many noble features in 
cultures, innumerable antihuman sentiments have occurred across territories. And one 


of the reason is ‘‘culture is never neutral, it is always a strange complex of truth and 


error, beauty and ugliness, good and evil, seeking God and rebelling against Him.’’® 


All Caucasian Americans are not alike; depending on the region, the state, the 


* Robert Benedetto and Donald K. McKim, Apartheid, Historical Dictionary of Reformed Churches, 
{[Lanham: Scarecrow Press, 2010], 18 

°° Matthew Lenoe, Washington Post, Right-Wing warnings Pose far more danger to America than left- 
wing violence, Sep. 28, 2018, Accessed, 01/26/2020, 
https://www.washingtonpost.com/outlook/2018/09/28/right-wing-warnings-pose-far-more-danger- 
america-than-left-wing-violence/ 
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demography of the particular place, the political climate or the scale of the city, the 
response toward ‘outsiders’ could be different. For instance, when it is reported 
[sometimes insincerely] that crime or terrorism is on the rise due to migration the 
hosting society could feel threatened, xenophobic attitude meaning a deep rooted fear 


of hating strangers among the local population would also increase. 


What is expected from the church is to draw a line between the unethical or illegal 
deeds and the people who are involved in the action. No excuse the church can give to 
be isolated and detached from what they have categorised as ‘alien.’ Soerens and 
Yang in what they called ‘immigration dilemma among the evangelicals’ they wrote, 
‘‘we recognise that immigrants are people made in God’s image who should be 
treated with respect; at the same time, we believe God instituted the government and 


the laws that it puts into place for a reason.’’”° 


It has never been easy for many of the 
evangelicals to reconcile the two. The ‘moral integrity’ confronts evangelical 
Christians; on one side, absolute submission to the will of Christ in caring for ‘the 


stranger,’ and positioning with the government to find unfriendly legal solution to the 


immigration dilemma on the other. 


The nation is currently overwhelmed through illegal migration and aggressive respond 
is circulating American political space toward closing its boarders. The Trump 
administration came up with the idea of building wall between Mexico and USA but 
his opponents categorised the idea as ‘immoral’ and ‘shameful.’ The people on the 


other side of the equation disagree with the labelling and argue, ‘a wall that protects 


°° Matthew Soerens and Jenny Yang, Welcoming the Stranger, Justice Compassion and Truth in the 
Immigration Debate [Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 2018], 6 
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people is not immoral;’ and go forward to blame illegal immigrants’ action as 


immoral. 


For instance, Mexican students converted to evangelical Christianity through ‘school 
ministry’ in El Paso, Texas are considered as illegals for traveling being between 
Mexico and the United States. Nonetheless they felt already torn between the two 
countries by the decision of their parents.°” In reality, this is a very conspicuous 
example of a moral controversy Christian church engaged in relation to immigration. 
The question is what is the respond of a Christian to such chaotic circumstances 
without compromising their Christian values? When Trump administration increased 
the pressure against the undocumented migrants in that particular area, people such as 
Holly Smith extended the promise of God and encouraged them, ‘‘God has a plan for 


your life whether you are documented or not.’’®® 


The ministers didn’t not only help these young kids find Christ and open their homes 
for them but also support them sort through their legal options and ‘‘watch them 
grapple with lies they feel they have to tell to stay safe or navigate the seemingly 
competing expectation of family, peers and the law.’’ According McNeel, the values 
that are at stake are disregarding God’s commandment; either you ‘“‘honour your 
father and mother’ (and remaining in US school with a dodgy address), or bearing 


false witness??? 


*” Bekah McNeel, ‘‘A Border Runs Through It,”” Christianity Today, May 2019 
** Ibid. 
** Ibid. 
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The writer went further and raised this long debated concern of the Christian ethicists, 
‘when, if ever, lying might be permissible’ and brought exceptional situation of 
deceptions both from scriptures and history to demonstrate the tension between safety 
and obedience. There are those who argue that ‘‘illegal immigrants should be arrested 
and deported since they have violated the law.’’ Others stood on the other side and 
argue, “‘we are a country of immigrants, somewhere along the line our ancestors came 
to America why is it right at one period of history to come and wrong on another. 
May be societies made for the law and not law for societies.’’ Despite what the law 
says, for them arresting, deporting, building a wall, etc. is immoral. Let us take this 
story as a starting point to discuss about the place of morality in the immigration 


debate and as Christians how we should respond to the dilemma.” 


But ambivalence toward migrants and all the negative reactions don’t come always 
with ethnic forms (e.g. white versus black) for xenophobia is non-ethnic. The African 
Americans resistance against the Ethiopians to have ethnic space in the district of 
Colombia could be an example of non-racial resistance in contemporary migration.” 
Greenway has also observed that these attitudes are not restricted to the white 
community. He wrote, ‘‘many American blacks resent the newcomers just as much. 
They see them as unfair economic competition and a threat to their own social 


welfare.’’’” 


The recent black South Africans xenophobic attack against fellow African immigrants 


from the neighbouring countries was an absolute shock to the world; because 


70 _ 
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apartheid was a recent history occurred against black South Africans and those who 
are involved are churchgoers. It was reported, ‘‘South Africans are used to being the 
targets of racist Hatred. Now they’ve become the haters... The ANC government 
must acknowledge that xenophobic violence is a hate crime and a betrayal of the 
African allies that aided during the darkest days of apartheid.’’”’ The South Africans 
thought that immigrants are the cause for the severe unemployment problems. But the 
truth is immigrants have brought economic benefits to the country. The problems are 
more structural, corruption and low economic growth. According to Greenway one of 
the reasons for the anti-immigrant sentiments in America is ‘‘because ethnic new 
comers generally settle in poor urban neighbourhood, hostility and even violence 


between the established residents and the immigrants are common.’’”* 


In the current political debate, some American politicians ambitiously utilise the 
‘immigration problem’ as an instrument to gain influence on various locals across the 
nation. Despite conservative evangelicals being the majority voters, the policy and the 
system is getting more complex and the system is putting more pressure against 
migrants. The argument to fix the problem in building a wall and prevent migrants 
from coming into the boarder has created more problems; it is considered like 
building a wall of hostility between people who are already inside the wall. Politically 
motivated anti-immigration campaign has a major potential in mobilising people for 


xenophobia. Some migrant church leaders feel their words have huge effect in 


? Eusebius McKaiser, ‘“‘South Africans are used to being the targets of racist Hatred. Now they’ve 
become the haters” Foreign Policy, Sep. 19, 2019 Accessed 01/30/2019, 
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creating antagonism between the hosting societies and migrants, and exasperate anger 


toward ‘outsiders.’’”> 


In some instances, pastors are instrumentalised as voice for these local politicians and 
their message became a paradox to the biblical message of caring for ‘strangers.’ 
Their message to group of (or about) immigrants is also different from the message to 
non-immigrant evangelicals. Generally church leaders are advised to exercise more 
cautioned approach on how they engage with politicians who is running to have a 
political position and takes ‘immigration problem’ as one of his or her political 
agenda. The growing change of social demography across global cities should have 
better interpretation for evangelical churches that goes beyond contemporary 


immigration politics. 


However, if there is hostile attitude in the hosting society, it does not only affect the 
well-being of the migrants, but it will also be problematic for integration as well as for 
social cohesion. But if evangelical across the United States take the lead of being 
‘philoxenic’ (‘Xenos’ (foreigner, stranger, guest],... philoxenos [host, hospitable]),”° 


loving, caring and generous like the Good Samaritan to strangers could set a good 


” Janelle S. Wong, Immigrants, Evangelicals, and Politics in an Era of Demographic Change [New York: 
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Walmart in El Paso with an assault-style rifle has renewed focus on President’s messaging at rallies 
and on social media as it relates to Mexico and immigrants...The president has denied responsibility 
for inciting violence in American communities in the past, despite an ABC news investigation 
November 2018 finding multiple criminal cases involving mostly white men where Trump's name or 
rhetoric was invoked in direct connection with violent acts, threats of violence or allegations of 
assault.’”’ [Antony Rivas, “‘Trump’s language about Mexican immigrants under scrutiny in Wake of El 
Paso shooting: The suspect in the El Paso shooting said he wanted to shoot Mexicans,” ABC News, 
August 4, 2019, Accessed Feb. 22, 2020, https://abcnews.go.com/US/trumps-language-mexican- 
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example for the rest of the society. Based on Biblical model of Hebrews 13:1-2 


99 


“*...do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers...’ Lim addressed the concern 
and the current situation of migrants in respect to the hosting society, ‘‘xenophobia is 
on the rise.’’ He took his thought step further and asked a question on behalf a 
believer who is struggling to change his or her attitude toward ‘strangers,’ ‘“how do 
we move from xenophobia to philoxenia?’’ The writer signified what he believed it is 
a Biblical injunction as opposed to what is given in the world, ‘‘redemptive 
hospitality is the key to overcoming our inveterate sense of xenophobia.’’’” If 


migrants’ are entertained with love and care then their adjustment and incorporation 


would be much easier. 


Awkwardly for some Christians taking ethnic grouping is prerequisite to open their 
arms to migrants. The Asians; (the Chinese or Korean, the Filipino), or the 
undocumented Spanish speaking from Mexico, Afro-Caribbean or the recently 


arriving Africans from Africa — ‘‘are phenotypically different from those of a century 
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ago — from Italy, Poland, Russia, and Greece. Those who emphasize and draw a 


line between the old migrants from Europe and the current ones observed, 
““Yesterday’s newcomers were ethnically more similar to the nation they were 
joining... today’s newcomers include skilled, middle-class people, but many are poor 
and uneducated and woefully unprepared to join the knowledge economy.’’” The 


writer went further and asked, ‘‘‘will they be American?’’ For sure, the writer is not 


7” Paul Lim, ‘‘Evangelicalism and/as New Constantinianism: Globalization, Secularity, and the Heart of 
the Gospel” in Evangelicals and Empire: Christian Alternatives to the Political Status Quo, Ed. Bruce 
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questioning if migrants could be documented and naturalised citizens; this shows the 
possibility of being a citizen without necessarily being an American. But the emphasis 
is if they will be ‘‘loyal to the ideals and habits and values that have historical held 
nation together?’’*° It is a legitimate question, particularly in the current situation in 
which many migrants with diverse cultures are overwhelmingly the nation and 


changing the landscape. 


2.4. The Multiple Methodologies Utilised in the Study of Migrants 
In Waldinger and Lichter research about low-skilled labour market Los Angeles is 
identified as ‘a microcosm of twenty-first century America.’ The writers expressed 
their approval, “‘what a better place than the city of the Angels and its environs — here 
defined as the country of Los Angeles — to study how immigrants fit into the new 
American order?’’*! Nevertheless, constructing theoretical frame to migrant 
communities in such gradually super-diversified city had been dynamic yet not 


without being acute. 


2.4.1. Binary method 
The dichotomy of ‘self? and an ‘Other’ are dragged from colonial discourse to 
migration studies as ‘native’ versus ‘stranger,’ host’ versus ‘guest,’ etc. and cities are 
primarily chosen presented as open space to such phenomenon. After decolonization 


when the landscape of the urban spaces in the western societies began to change 
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through immigration from the former colonies, various scholars who are engaged in 


social studies continued ‘otherness’ to be a nucleus of their argument. 


It is important to understand the current challenge of social integration from a 
historical perspective. In the early years of urban scholarships pertaining to migration 
binaries involved rural versus folk and civilised versus uncivilised. In this discourse 
when migrants were depicted as stranger who brings danger to the city and whose 
strange and traditional cultural difference must be abandoned so as not to disrupt 


8? T ater the 


urban society, and ‘the city is, finally the natural habitat of civilised man. 
focus of the analysis and the emphasis is changed from ‘‘coloniser/colonised’ or 
‘mainstream/periphery’ dichotomies toward an ever-increasing preoccupation with 


»°83 Fven those theories that came later such as 


hybridity and transculturalism. 
multiculturalism never escaped the trap of dichotomising ‘the homogenous ethnic 
cultures from homogenous national culture’ and dividing the natives from ‘minority 
communities.” Glick Schiller concluded, ‘‘such scholarship fails to adequately 


encompass institutions of power within their analysis of migrants’’ social networks 


and multiple situated identities.** 


2.4.2. Ethnic Lensed Approach and ‘Otherness’ 


Alterity and inequality is also implemented in policies and constitution, in public or 


civic services and communities, in political and religious institutions, etc. The concern 
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has even continued to dominate various disciplines comprising academic literatures. 
According to Glick Schiller the alterity of migrants not only figures large in 
contemporary anti-immigrant policies and polemics and in contemporary discussions 
of identity but also reinforces and naturalises binary thinking throughout the social 
sciences.*° Glick Schiller at el. study reviewed various researches done on migrant 
churches and concluded, ‘‘much of the research on migrant settlement and 
transnationalism in the United States and Europe, however conflates religion and 


ethnicity, whether scholars have studied Christian or Muslim migrants.’’*° 


For instance, the group of research fellows which Warner took part rationalise of 
joining ethnicity and religion together in the study of migration. He argued, “‘these 
are unpleasant experience, inexcusable realities, and many of the fellows both whites 
and persons of colour, argued that ‘‘race’’ must be basic category of our analyses, 
along ethnicity and religion.’’*’ Other scholars such as Glick Schiller loudly 
expressed their problem in this approach, especially since the word ‘must’ is included. 
A research of migration and settlement that is totally dependent on ethnic group as a 
sole object of study obscures the diversity of migrant relationship to their place of 


settlement. And they suggest rather ‘‘an ethnographic approach to locality.’’** 


2.4.3. Conceptual Problem: African Christians or Christians of African Origin? 


*° Ibid. 
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The migration scholars’ approaches never stop to emphasise on their ethnic identity 
although those community of believers prioritise their Christianity over their self- 
ethnic background. It is necessary to make this clear, because migrants who came 
from various parts of Africa and Christians are not their choice to be called African 
Christians, or Ghanaian, Nigerian, Ethiopian with an ethnic suffix or even in more 


Weg é ‘ . 8 
specific ethnic categories such as Oromo, Amhara, Hausa, Zulu or Ashanti. ? 


On one side, the emphasis on African-ness given by the indigenous leaders who took 
over the missionary churches in post-colonial Africa brought incorrect representation 
of Christianity. Mbewe a Baptist Church Pastor in Zambia criticised the concept, ‘‘the 
one-stringed banjo that’s played over and over again is that Africans have their own 


"°° The same concept of ‘African Christianity’ 


way of worship and must return to it. 
was extended and imposed through ethnographic researches on immigrant 
communities from Africa. Due to this ethnic bent consistently imposed by some 
Western scholars, Glick Schiller et al. argued, “‘the beliefs and practice of the 
migrant’s fundamentalist Christianity are interpreted only in relation to conditions in 


the homeland or the migrants experience.’’”! 


There is a basic conceptual difference between ‘African Christians’ and ‘Christians 
from Africa’ or ‘African Christianity’ and ‘Christianity in Africa’ as some argued. 
The former sounds more syncretistic and ethnic; the latter reveal that there is one 


universal Christian faith which various group of people including Africans from every 


a Benjamin Simon, From Migrants to Missionaries: Christians of African Origin in Germany [Frankfurt 
am Main: Peter Lang GmbH, 2010, 34 

°° Conrad Mbewe , ‘Why There’s No Such Thing as African Christianity,” 9Marks Journal, Preaching 
and Theology, 04.17.2018, Accessed 02.02.2020, https://www.9marks.org/article/why-theres-no- 
such-thing-as-african-christianity/ 

** Glick Schiller, 615 
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corer became followers. Galgano spotted where the real problem is when he wrote, 
‘*African Christian faced by a cultural-religious demand that conflicts with Christian 
teaching... My conceptual framework is that African Christianity, planted in Africa in 
the context of colonialism and oppression, has only managed to effect a social 


»°°2 However the confusions and the cultural movement were not 


adjustment of sorts. 
only inserted into the continent among African churches, but the same approach has 
continued to be applied among migrant churches in the Diaspora. Evangelical 
Churches established by African migrants who prioritised their Christian values over 
their ethnic identity in the West are objectively approached by migration scholars 
unfairly categorised primarily as Africans. Simon acknowledging Ter Haar’s 
argument for ‘Christians of African origin’ in Europe reported that they ‘‘see 
themselves in the first instance as Christians, only in the second instance as 
‘Christians of African Origin.’ Their social identity is mainly shaped by the fact that 


they are Christians.’’”* 


2.4.4. Multiculturalism Approach to Social Cohesion 
The previous approaches on immigrant incorporation were strongly influenced by the 
functionalist viewpoint, ‘‘which ties integration to social cohesion.’’ In this 
framework if migrants are not able to incorporate into the society of their destiny then 
there is problem to the social cohesion. The assumption implies assimilation is not 


just an alternative but a demand which every migrant has to fulfil. But to what extent 


- Joseph Galgano, African Christianity: The Stranger Within [Limuru: Zamf Chancery Publishers 
Africa], 2012, 7 
x Benjamin Simon, From Migrants to Missionaries, 2010, 34 
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one should carry on the assimilation process and would be able to maintain the social 


cohesion in the receiving society? o 


It seems that the assimilationists’ rhetorical question, ‘will they be American?’ 
brought another reflection from the other side, ‘how much room should be afforded — 
or denied — to difference? What is the minimum degree of homogeneity required to 
guarantee social cohesion?’’ As much as some tried to reinvent the ‘melting pot’ 
model and demands Americanisation, contrarily there were those who argue for 
multiculturalism which ‘‘emphasize the pursuit of models for the management of 


difference.’’”> 


Backed by multiculturalism so as to ideological support for difference 
migrants resist their identity to be eroded and refused to give it up; they establish own 


churches, formed their own institutions, teach their languages, open ethnic stores and 


restaurants to maintain their identity. 


After living for most part of his or her life in Los Angeles, an African remain attached 
to own cultural values and ethnic networks; it doesn’t matter where an African would 
always remain faithful to his or her African root, as is true with the Indian, the 
Chinese and other ethnic groups. The scenario was encouraged as multiculturalism, 
and it was implemented in unpleasant manner through the hosting nations in West to 
maintain the ‘social cohesion.’ It allow ‘‘diverse parallel tributaries to flow 
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productively alongside the main culture. But the recent debates put a question 


mark on the type of multiculturalism that promotes fragmentation. If 


** Rafael Alarcon, Luis Escala, Olga Odgers [Translated by Dick Cluster], Making Los Angeles Home: The 
Integration of Mexican Immigrants in the United States [Oakland: University of California Press, 2016], 


°° Richard Lord, Culture Shock Germany: A guide to a custom and etiquette [Oregon: Graphic Art 
Centre Pub., 2003], 87 
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‘Multiculturalism’ is meant to be in a situation where one or more communities live 
parallel and exist in a detached manner then it is problematic. What Philips called, 
‘**misguided’’ ways of practicing multiculturalism are seen as ‘“‘promoting a 
separatism that makes it harder for people to see themselves as belonging to the same 


* i 7 
national community.”’ 


Some European countries in their parliament debate regarding immigration realised 
that the model has failed. The German Chancellor Angela Merkel said, ‘“the concept 
that “we are now living side by side and are happy about it,’ does not work [...] 
immigrants should integrate and adopt Germany's culture and values. We feel tied to 
Christian values. Those who don't accept them don't have a place here...’’”* The 
problem is not only multiculturalism has created a fragmented society and threatened 
the social cohesion and solidarity which eventually became the primary concern of the 
politicians, but it is “‘turning into dangerous form of benign neglect and exclusion’’” 
Due to such disintegration and detachment, migrants collectively or individually are 
far from interaction, even no one cares to know one another’s identity primarily as a 
human but also claimed belongings. Eventually, integration to take place it needed ‘a 


give-and-take process of two or more parties,’ interpretation has to be carried and 


both parties have to understand each other. '°° 


2.5. Ethiopia and Ethiopians 
A young Ethiopian YouTuber who produces videos for sharing in a website went to a 


very busy city centre to ask one simple question, ‘where is Ethiopia located?’ One 


7 Anne Philips, Multiculturalism without Culture [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007], 13 
°8 Robert Landesman, Rx America [Temecula: Temecula Valley Press, 2011], 274 

° Anne Phillips, Multiculturalism without Culture 2007, 5 

700 100 Mohammed Girma, Immigrants and the Problem of Integration, 2008, 49 
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said that he has never heard of the name itself, the other who was rushing down the 
road shouted, ‘it is in the Middle East,’ while the other one who was relaxing 
somewhere in the corner said, ‘it is the oldest Christian nation in Africa.’ Before 
going further it is important to start with a brief introduction about Ethiopia as a 


nation and the mobility of the people from the early times. 


Long-ago, before the world know where Ethiopia is, the ancient manuscripts 
including the bible speak about Ethiopians as ‘‘Eschatoi Andron’’ which means 
‘peoples of the periphery.’ These materials assert their mobility without mentioning 
their particular geographical origins and place of departures; it simply says, ‘the ends 
of the earth.’ Despite the expansion or the contraction of its territory and the mixture 
of the ethnic composition Ethiopia’s history exceed three thousand years and its 
empire was as old as the Axumite Kingdom. Before the world showed any interest 
about Ethiopia the people were viewed inversely as ‘an outpost of savagery’ and ‘a 


home of piety.’ 


Other than comprising variations of geographical conditions and racial features, the 
remoteness of Ethiopians has one more important rhetorical function of classical 


allusions, ‘‘to illustrate the unity of mankind, the all-inclusive-ness of human 
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community... Levine’s view goes along with the words of the Athenian dramatist 


Menander who argued that the person’s lineage is not relevant for determining his 
human worth is remarkable indeed: 


‘*But those, who by some shift of home or lack of friends 
Can mention none, are they for this more lowly born 


*°* Donald N. Levine, The Greater Ethiopia: The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society [Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press. 2000], 2 
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Than those than can? The men whose natural bent is good, 


He, mother, he, though Aethiop, is nobly born.”’ pe 


Prominent Christian writers such as Augustine after considering Queen of Sheba as an 
Ethiopian, he argued that Ethiopia used in Psalms 68:31 was in figurative sense, 
“*Since, then, Egypt and Ethiopia represent the people of the whole world, the Psalm 


immediately adds, To God, Kingdoms of the Earth.’”!°° 


It is also interesting to see few non-Christian classic, pagan or Muslim point of view 
related to Ethiopia without justifying their worldviews; to see how the image of 
Ethiopia and the people are viewed in the eyes of religious leaders and intellectuals. 
Starting from the simple guidebook, it refer to legends in demonstrating the highlands, 


geographical location in general as the ‘roof of Africa’ where, ‘‘the Greek gods used 
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to go to the ‘Semien Mountains’ to play chess and enjoy. Diodorus Siculus 


indicated that the Ethiopians belief to be the first ones instituting religious worship; 
similarly, the author of ‘Ethnica’ Stephanus of Byzantium asserts ‘certainly the 


Ethiopians are loved by the gods because of justice... Ethiopians are said to be the 


justest men and for that reason the gods leave their abode frequently to visit them.’’'”° 


The famous English Historian Edward Gibbon in his prominent book ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ He pointed how Christianity was strong and deeply 


rooted in the Abyssinian empire back in A.D. 530. And he wrote, ‘‘Encompassed on 


+0? Francis Allison, “Selection from Unidentified Minor Fragments: The Man’s the Gowd for a’ that! ’” 


in Menander: The Principal Fragments with an English Translation, Ed. E. Capps, T.E. Page, W.H.D. 
Rouse, [London: William Heinemann, 1921], 481 

*°3 Maria Boulding [Translation and Notes], The Works of St. Augustin: A Translation for the rhe 
Century: Exposition of the Book of Psalms 51-72, O.S.B. Ed. John Rotelle [Hyde Park, NY: New City 
Press, 2001], 360 

** Pascal Beida, The Premier Guidebook for Business Globe Trotters, Ebiz Guide: Ethiopia [Dublin: 
Ebizguides, 2004], 215 
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all sides by the enemies of their religion, the Ethiopians slept near a thousand years, 


»°106 There are useful words 


forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotten. 
provided by the historian who indicates the religiosity of the people but the fact that 
they were engulfed by their enemies. Wherever I travel as an Ethiopian there is one 
question that often came, “‘how Ethiopia was escape Islam invasion and maintained 
Christianity while all neighbouring countries were wiped out and dominated by 
Muslims?’’ It is in fact a miraculous survival. If the Christian emperors have lost the 


battle the history of Ethiopia today could have been different and the migrants we are 


about deal with could have been Muslims rather than Christians. 


It doesn’t mean there are no Muslim Ethiopians; as a matter of fact the follower of 
Islam covers 34% of the population which is 38,420,000. However, the Christian 
values and all the assets of the past are still dominating institutions and the society at 
large. The first threatening factor did not come from European colonialism although 
there were multiple attempts, but the enmity came from Islam. This is the reason why 
Minilik, the Ethiopian Emperor described his country as a ‘‘Christian island 
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surrounded by a sea of pagans.”’ 


2.5.1. Introduction to contemporary Ethiopian Migrants 
Before dealing with the problem of incorporation of the Ethiopian migrants, it is 
helpful to have a brief historical perspective of their cause of migration and settlement 
in the U.S.A. Religiosity is no more the primary cause for the movement of the 


Ethiopians although there are still many Ethiopians who are traveling to Israel to 


*°° Edward Gibbon, The History of The Decline and Fall of the Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol Ill, [New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1841], 281 

*°” Samuel Rubenson, “The European Impact on Christian-Muslim Relations in the Middle East During 
the Nineteenth Century. The Ethiopian Example” in The Fuzzy Logic of Encounter: New Perspective 
Cultural Contact. Ed. Paula Rose[Muenster: Waxmann Verlag GmbH, 2009], 117 
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satisfy their spiritual desire. As most African nations, conflict, social unrest and 
political turmoil and the increasing unbalanced wealth distribution caused Ethiopian 
to leave their homelands. The more the scale of mass migration is raised immigration 
restrictions on the side of the hosting nations have also increased. Many Africans are 
either preparing to leave or are already on the move; and they are willing to make 
extremely dangerous trips and to pay ultimate sacrifice. As it is said ‘Every country 
has a border and every border has a soldier and every soldier has a gun,’ most western 
states have become gradually unsympathetic to migrants; particularly for the Africans 


who came for survival by competing in the labour market. 


Although, the more the immigration regime gets tougher migrants goes through 
difficult conditions. The distressing factors are increasingly built up starting from the 
poor situation and the negative exposures in their homeland which itself provoke their 


decision to leave; followed by the unpleasant experience of the journey and later the 
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harsh difficulties to secure their status in the places of their settlement.” The asylum 


process and securing their future gradually becomes a complex matter. In fact, post- 
migration trauma is one of the numerous unpleasant experiences that migrants face 


after their arrival. 


2.5.2. The First Ethiopians in America came as Students 


ve Billy Binion, “Volunteers Sentenced for Leaving Food and Water for Migrants in the Arizona 


Desert,” Reason: Immigration, March 08, 2019, Accessed 01.06.2020, 
https://reason.com/2019/03/08/volunteers-sentenced-for-leaving-food-an/ The recent sentencing of 
the volunteers who left food and water for migrants in the Arizona Desert is one practical example on 
the side of the hosting states and strange practice against strangers. Binion reported that in August 
2017, four humanitarian aid workers were sentenced to 15 months of probation and required to pay 
250 Dollars for scattering jugs of water and cans of beans for migrants crossing the dangerous stretch 
of desert. Such enforcement discourages the care and attention which should be given to the 
vulnerable and those who came as refugees from various politically capricious areas to this country 
which the immigration regime has increasingly became rough. 
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In the history of ‘Virgin Mary’ EOTC (Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahido Church), Los 
Angeles it is clearly stated that in the older days, before the communist revolution 
Ethiopians used to travel only for education; and as soon as they finished their study 
they returned back to their homeland to serve their people and help to build their 
home country.” Before 1974 revolution there were only seven people who registered 
as asylum seekers in the entire western states. The door for education to Ethiopian 
students was started by the end of the 19" century, during the time of the Ethiopian 


Emperor Minelik I due the diplomatic relationship between Ethiopia and America. 


After the European colonial power was decisively defeated Ethiopia began to show 
interest in US technology and development. When the American diplomat Robert P. 
Skinner went and signed a treaty between the Unites States and Ethiopia to regulate 
commercial relations the official agreement made Ethiopia to be one of the first 
African countries to establish a diplomatic relations with the U.S.A. According to 
Skinner record, ‘‘... the president’s intention of sending an official mission to 


Ethiopia was announced in the summer of 1903.”7!!° 


According to Getahun’s opinion the pre-revolution (pre-1974) arrival of Ethiopians, 
‘“‘began with the sending of a handful of Ethiopians for further education in the 
1920’a, grew into thousands by the 1970’s.’’'!' In the 50’s Haile Selassie was the first 
Ethiopian Emperor to visit the White House and the only African head-of-state to 


attend JFK’s funeral. Metaferia has also indicated, ‘‘Ethiopia also supported the US at 


Virgin Mary: ‘From Where to Where?’ Virgin Mary EOTC Magazine, Accessed, January 4, 2020 


http://www. ethiovirginmary.org/files/Church_History_1.PDF 

™° David Shinn and Aurelia Brazeal, The 1903 Skinner Mission to Ethiopia and A Century of American- 
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the UN, was the only non-NATO country that fought on the US side during the 
Korean War, and remained a strong ally during most of the Cold War period.’’!'* Due 
to this longstanding relationship many young Ethiopians students found America was 
more a suitable environment to study. The Ethiopian students who came during the 
60’s have encountered racism and observe the contradictions in the ways whites see 
African Americans.''? Most of the students came by the invitation of the State 
Department and they were enrolled to study in various colleges and universities with 


the understanding that they would return home after finishing their studies.'' 


2.5.3. The Beginning of Mass Migration 
However, after the communist military power overthrew Haile Selassie’s regime the 
large number of migrants began to leave to the west, particularly to the United States. 
Migration continued although the doors were increasingly closed through the years of 
the communist regime and the bloody conflicts. The second wave of mass migration 
took place following EPRDF, the coalition various ethnic parties and guerrilla fighters 


took over the entire country. 


Getahun observed primarily, the role of traditional institutions such as EOC, not only 
in the settlement process of migrants, but as instrumental force in conflict resolution. 
Secondly, the writer has also explained ‘the evolution of the new identities;’ he 


emphasised on the role of the hosting society ‘‘in either creating these new identities 


™ Getachew Metaferia, Ethiopia and the United States: History, Diplomacy, and Analysis [New York: 


Algora Publishing. 2009], 3-4 

™ Hailou Wold-Giorghis, Voices from Abroad: African Encounter with U.S. Racism in America’s 
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Bedford, 2001], 857 
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or in preserving the old ones.’’! 


The discussion of their incorporation within their 
particular emplacement is not addressed and analysed in Getahun’s study of ‘the 


Ethiopians in America.” The book dealt much about the Ethiopians and has less 


information in regards to their attachment to their localities. 


In fact, the writer has described their dispersal and pattern of settlement that 
eventually brought ‘ethnic enclaves’ across the numerous cities from the East to the 
West Coast ‘was not accidental and random.’ U.S. Catholic Charities together with 
the state agencies played prominent role. The writer has also included the 
representatives’ statement, ‘‘as a voluntary agency there are many factors that make 
us address and plan accordingly for the resettlement of Ethiopian refugees.’’!'® The 
effort of these none-governmental agents considered the situation of the individuals as 
singles or married, but also their collective necessities including the language barrier 


of the ‘non-English speaking Ethiopians.’ 


2.5.4. The Settlement of the Ethiopian Migrants in America 
The placement was carried thoughtfully and in minimising the problem of 
communication and attachment. The solution was either “‘to build the community 


around them or initiate a plan to resettle x number of refugees of a particular ethnic 
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background in a given group. The work carried by the church charity organisation 


reflects that as much as the hosting society have a good will of the respective ethnic 
group to settle, it has encouraged the migrants to preserve their identity within own 


community. Nevertheless, as we go one step further to focus on the settlement of the 


** Solomon Addis Getahun. History of Ethiopian immigrants and Refugees in America 1900-2000, 


2007, 3 
™ Ibid. 
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Ethiopian immigrants in global cities such Los Angeles is one important dimension to 
observe, which also helps us to introduce what this project to achieve. Los Angeles 
seems to be a fertile ground both to remain as an Ethiopian by creating homeland 
social ties as well as to incorporate in local institution of their settlement; the latter is 
not well documented though. It was not only a seat of the archbishops of the EOTC 
and the exiled synod in America, but also along the boosting number of the Ethiopian 


refugees the first EOTC was established here in Los Angeles in 1988. 


It is true the problem of being mistreated or marginalised has direct link to 
segregation and fragmentation of communities. The anticipation on the Ethiopian 
migrants and their story never ends on disintegration of their community and their 
attachment to their homelands as some had limited the narratives. The primary 
attempt and focus of this research project is to discover the incorporation and 


interaction of the group in the city i.e. Los Angeles where they have settled. 


BBC Africa writer Damian Zane under a topic ‘‘How Ethiopians in US cling onto 
their heritage,’’ estimated 200,000 Ethiopian settled in the Washington Metropolitan 
area and emphasised, ‘‘by far the city’s largest and most visible Diaspora group. 
While integrated into American life, many of them do not want to lose that the 
connection are keen for their children to know where they have come from.’’''® In 
fact, Alexandria, Virginia; Washington D.C. areas, Silver Spring, Maryland, Dallas 
and Houston in Texas and Los Angeles as well as the Bay Area in California, have 


become a home to the largest concentration of Ethiopians outside of Africa. 


™8 Damian Zane, “How Ethiopians in the US Cling onto their Heritage,” BBC Africa: Washington, 5 
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As the number of Ethiopians increased in the big cities of the United States they 
establish own churches and purchase church buildings, open restaurants and stores 
and form strong ethnic communities interacting more within their space and have less 
contact with ‘others.’ Conn and Ortiz have rightly said that when people group enter a 
new city, ‘‘they tend to be segregated by choice. It is only natural that newly arrived 
immigrants would want to settle with others from the same homeland.’’!'? When 
migrants are fragmented along their ethnic territories as ‘Korean town’’ or ‘China 
town,’ ‘Little Tokyo,’ or ‘little Ethiopia’ which also symbol of their strong attachment 


to their old country. 


When the first generation Ethiopians located their businesses in the District of 
Columbia, their neighbours were African Americans whom they resisted the migrants 
efforts ‘‘to have these new ethnic spaces designated as ‘“‘little Ethiopia.’’!*? The 
situation pertained to the contemporary migrants in relation to African American 
community reflect some commonalities in between, particularly when it comes to 
segregation. The situation has given an image of racial segregation or as some named 
it ‘ghetto.’ However, according to Logan et al. understanding, it is ‘‘an element of 
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self-segregation. In fact, the writers assert that there are many ways including 


poverty that migrants are identified with the minorities and the lower class African 
Americans. However, they argued that the concept of immigrant’s ‘enclave’ is 


different from the concept of ‘ghetto.’ The conclusion, “‘the enclave is understood to 


9 Harvie Conn and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry, 2001, 321 


Marie Price and Lisa Benton-Short, Migrants to the Metropolis: The Rise of Immigrants Gateway 
Cities [Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2008], 11 
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be a temporary residential way-station, while the ghetto is thought to ensnare people 


in a system that ‘did not allow blacks to be immigrants.’”’ ee 


In one panel discussion among EOTC members Riverside Church New York gathered 
to discuss some of the problems among Ethiopian communities. And it is reported, 
“*Ethiopians have a complex relationship with race and blackness.’’ Research shows 
that African migrants occasionally tend to detach themselves from African Americans 
communities “‘in hopes of improving the prospects;’’ particularly, when the media 
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coverage is intense on ill-treatment of police on black men. 


2.6. The Challenge to Change for the Ethiopian Migrants: Can Ethiopian Change 
his Skin? 
African refugees and immigrants in America, “face strong structural barriers to 
incorporation in the mainstream economy of the United States;” '** likewise the 
Ethiopian experience as their African fellows. According to Getahun one of the main 
cause for the racial discrimination and ultimately for the barrier to incorporation is 
because ‘‘America is a “race” conscious society.’’ Despite ‘race’ being a debatable 
term in America it is largely defined in terms of black and white. Getahun added, 
‘‘thus, a person is “challenged by social constraints that insist on a coherence between 
self-identification (a public presentation) and self-identity (how one conceptualizes 
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oneself vis-a-vis others).” 


”? Ibid. 
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Even with the racial barrier the U.S. government defined the Ethiopian and Eritrean 
immigrants including those who are Christians, the educated and those who were 
deemed to contribute as able to integrate into the society faster and better.'”° We still 
need to realise there are very significant barriers that prevent Ethiopian migrants from 
incorporating within their localities, and we are to engage more on those barriers later. 
Apparently, the receiving society expects the Ethiopian migrants or any other African 
migrants to change. Particularly, the manners which contradict their values, their 
tradition and culture which the society is not able or willing to accommodate are 
barriers to incorporation. But there is one thing it is not possible to change, ‘‘an 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor a leopard his spots.’’ And in reality in many 
ways the migrants put a lot of effort to change while there are challenges that 


specifically the Ethiopian migrant encounters or can barely change. In the following 


topics we are going to see some of those barriers for incorporation. 


2.7. Ethiopians and the Barriers for Incorporation 
The barriers are both ‘within’ us and ‘outside’ us. It is may be something migrants 
regard, value and strongly attached to and yet an ‘obstacle’ for incorporation in the 
places of their settlements. It is may be right ‘there’ or elsewhere among the sending 
societies and it came with the migrants and embedded in their lives yet they encounter 
difficulties in practicing them freely ‘here’ in the places of their settlements. But the 
barrier may also exist in the hosting society. Taking all the complexities into 
consideration change had never been easy to the Ethiopians. In order to make their 
incorporation possible breaking the barriers, exchanging values and engaging with the 


party in a constant manner was needed. The (dis)orientation of their hosting society or 


6 Tekle Woldemichael, “‘Ethiopians and Eritreans’’ in Refugees in America in the 1990s: A Reference 


Handbook Ed. David W. Waines, Greenwood Press: Westport, CT 1996, 160 
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the system or the experience which the migrants have gone through could be a 


substantial factor to prevent incorporation. 


Obviously, migrants came not only with their cultural identity, religion, and tradition 
but also having sort of preconceptions or some form of illusions of their hosting 
societies and carried it into the new home. The cultural values which they brought 
from their homelands bump against the new experiences in the new localities migrants 
will go through an expectation reality crisis. And those preconceptions can lead to 
expectation-reality shock and when the shocking season comes to an end potentially it 


can be a big factor to avoid integration. 


If they resist adjusting and living with the new experiences or when they face 
resistance from the hosting society for who they are and what they brought, then it 
means there is a problem for integration. Although Ethiopians have various forms of 
networks and engagements both in their homelands and within the new localities, 


incorporating in the new country had never been easy. 


Some view ‘cultural distinctiveness’ or even isolation and violation came as an effect 
of disintegration in the lands of settlement; because dispersion itself ‘indicates the 
many bonds that — in response to either discrimination or assimilation in the receiving 
societies.’'”’ Faist insisted, ‘the two orientations — integration into immigration states 


and engagement in emigration regions — are not found to constitute a zero-sum game 
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but could even mutually reinforce each other. Based on literatures and empirical 
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evidences the situation of Ethiopian immigrants between the two orientations is worth 


noting. 


2.7.1. The Barriers: On the side of the hosting society 
The dramatic demographic change which is taking place through migration is 
bringing the globe to one community, but the faraway-ness of “savage Ethiopia’ still 
exists in the imagination of the hosting societies. Kebede who is an Ethiopian migrant 
and Professor wrote, ‘‘Europeans mentality associate African-ness with negative 
characteristic and African way as developmental lag.’’!”? The Ethiopian migrants 
agree that when Western media are expected to be a source of understanding between 
the immigrants and the host communities, in some ways they played a role in 
portraying a wrong image and creating a gap amid. Governments and some politicians 
also realise the major responsibility that media have toward migrants and their 
perception in the public, eventually their role for integration. But in contrary, Medias 
are criticised by Ethiopian communities for misrepresenting the Ethiopian image to 


their host societies. 


For instance, an exiled Ethiopian journalist whom Girma mentioned as anonymous 
dialogue partner singled out western mass media as, ‘the primary source of challenge 
to the Ethiopian diaspora.’ He explained the two unpleasant pictures in which 
Ethiopia is introduced to the Western societies through Medias: famine and war. And 


he argued, ‘of course war and famine have happened in Ethiopia, but is that all we 


have as Ethiopians?!’'*° 


a Messay Kebede, Africa’s Quest for a Philosophy of Decolonization. Amsterdam: Editions Rodopi. 


2004, 57 
*3° Mohammed Girma, Immigrants and the Problem of Integration, 2008, 48 
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Girma took the rhetorical question of the journalist, to point out the hermeneutical 
category applied by the hosting European countries on the identity of Ethiopian 
immigrants. This misinterpretation of the African immigrants’ image by public, 
religious and academic institutions shows ‘a hermeneutical void’ according to Girma, 
‘leading to certain problems in immigration.’ As a result many either hide their 


identities or avoid contact with their hosting societies. 


2.7.2. Barriers: On the Side of the Migrants 
It quite necessary to know how migrant community leaders, church pastors and their 
followers view themselves outside their homeland and related to the places they have 
settled. And mutual relationship of local churches in the hosting societies is equally 
important. Particularly, it has increasingly become important to bring these global 
church challenges and initiate a dialogue or research that focus primarily on church 
partnerships between local and other migrant churches. And the partnership between 
the two parties does not only support to reach out the lost but also to strengthen the 
migrant church leadership efficiency. Ethiopians in Los Angeles as our main concern, 
we make an effort to understand the impact of the migrants’ culture to incorporation 
and spot the barriers pertained to their manner. And if there are any helpful factors 
within the community it is worth to see those features helping the Ethiopians to 
incorporate themselves with their hosting society as well as other communities. Who 


are Ethiopians? How are they described by an outsider? 


2.7.2.1. Poor but Proud People 
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The Canadian government global affair of Intercultural Learning presents Ethiopia 
and Ethiopians poor but also proud, ‘‘Ethiopians are a proud people with a sense of 
history and culture. This pride of person and a grounded sense of self is also evident 
in the workplace. It is important to be dignified in one’s behaviour and 


comportment.’’ I 


There are many other evidences which show Pride is ingrained 
deeply in the culture and passed from generations to generation. Ethiopians refer vital 


historical events that made the country proud. 


It is true that the generation of the forefathers achieved in protecting the sovereignty 
of the nation, and eventually they have made all the generations proud, even those to 
come. Unfortunately, present-day leaders and the previous few generations gave a 
complete different image the contemporary Ethiopians, what has been done to 
maintain the victory? Nothing but we allowed ethnic civil war, division, 
ethnocentrism etc. to come and rip-off one after the other, and threatened our national 
existence. But Ethiopians are still proud; such pride and attitude inserted in the culture 
has enormous influence on looking down menial jobs. Girma observed, ‘“‘the 
stigmatisation of certain professions is morally flawed, while the pursuit of certain 
professions not only as a means of livelihood but also in search of prestige and 
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Andarge awkwardly suggested a way to a higher pride; the incorporation of the 
Ethiopians to Americans and Americans to Ethiopians, and form a country called the 


United States of Ethiopia, without surrendering one country to the other would be a 


*3? Global Affairs Canada, Country Insights: Ethiopia, Cultural Information — Conversations, 


09.19.2018, Accessed 02.07.2020, https://www.international.gc.ca/cil-cai/country_insights- 
apercus_pays/ci-ic_et.aspx?lang=eng 
*32 Mohammed Girma, Immigrants and the Problem of Integration, 2008, 55 
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double pride. He wrote, ‘‘hence, the realisation of the united States of Ethiopia is not 
to be in conflict with our national pride. Rather, we Ethiopians herewith would be 


possessors of a new pride in addition to our existing pride.’?’** 


It is really difficult to 
follow where the writer is coming from and where he is heading to. Although his 
ambition and argument on unity of humanity is positive, his intention in bringing ‘a 


unified state’ which could be a home for Ethiopians and Americans is not only 


difficult thought but it is far from the reality on the ground, it sounds like an illusion. 


Ethiopians are committed to pursue modernity as part of satisfying their ‘self- 
conscious pride’ and ego yet without giving up their tradition values in substitute. 
They have to come to America to fulfil those needs, although the quest for democracy 
and a better life are also involved as a pushing factor for most Ethiopian migrants. But 
the problem is coming from Ethiopia which Levine would call, ‘the land of wax and 
gold,’'** its social structure is built around ‘the cult of ambiguity’ and it won’t be easy 
to adopt the culture of the hosting society such as openness (Offenheit), 
straightforwardness (Aufrichtigkeit) and clarity (Klarheit) which are very crucial in 
communication. Levine argued, ‘the ambiguity and equivocation symbolized by the 
Amharic formula ‘sem-ena-worq’ (wax and gold) stands in opposition to the semantic 
dimension of modernization.’'*° The direction of the argument from the western 


perspective which the writer epitomize is quite clear; because ‘‘the ascendance of 


*3 Abel Andarge, Rehoboth [Milton Keynes: Author House’ UK Ltd.:], 2011: 33 


Donald Levine, Wax and Gold: The tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian culture [Chicago: The 
Unversity of Chicago Press:, 1965], 8 

* wax and gold’ tradition was adopted from a refinery process by which a goldsmith crafts 
separates the pure gold (Werq) from the wax (Sem). This analogy is used in Ethiopia (particularly in 
the Amhara culture) to symbolise their favourite form of verse that is built on two semantic layers. 
The literal interpretation of the verse is ‘sem,’ and the hidden meaning which is also the actual 
significance is ‘gold;’ ‘only the wax is given and the listener must work to unearth the gold.’ 
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technology, contractual relations, and bureaucratic organisation places great stress on 


the unambiguous use of language.’’'*° 


2.7.2.2. Suspicious and Isolated 

In a broader sense Ethiopians are also described as ‘suspicious society;’ according to 
Gebrewold, ‘‘as a consequence of continues threats from outside, Ethiopia has 
developed a culture of suspicion; ... this mentality is supplemented by the Christian 


metaphysics of good and evil’’ as well as ‘‘cultural isolation.”’'*’ 


The contrasting 
dualities, ‘evil’ and ‘good’ are deeply embedded in the lives and daily experiences of 
the society, ‘inside(r)’ versus ‘outside(r).’ The Ethiopian socio-religious demography 
clearly shows the EOTC substantial influence on the social structure or the culture of 


the people. But this traditional religiosity has also affected the way an Ethiopian see 


an outsider who is not his or her kind as well as Western civilisation. 


Girma briefly narrated how Protestantism tried to engage as a ‘reluctant modernizer’ 
starting from the ‘7 Century. Ethiopians have a great desire [both in history and 
now] to interact with their technicians, artisans, craftsmen, professionals; the kings 
were especially interested in the fire arms. And the missionaries used their 
professional skills as an empowerment to win the heart of the Ethiopians. '*® They 
offered professional assistance as an exchange of getting permission to work as 


missionaries. However, the ultimate intention was to reform the EOTC world-view, 


*® Donald Levine, Wax and Gold: The tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian culture. The Unversity of 


Chicago Press: Chicago, 1965, 8-9 

*7 Belachew Gebrewold, “Conflicts System in Ethiopian,” In Discussing conflict in Ethiopia: Conflict 
management and Resolution Ed. Wolbert G.C. Smidt and Kinfe Abraham [Wien: Lit Verlag GmbH, 
2007], 205 

8 The history of the modern missionaries’ movement uncovers the fact that it often accompanies 
professionalism. Usually missionaries travel to the third world countries with a promise of offering 
professional assistance. So as with the missionaries who arrived in Ethiopia; there was similar duality 
in the lives of the protestant missionaries in moving to Ethiopia. 
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theology through evangelism and ultimately to bring Ethiopia closer to the West and 
against toward the prevailing Islamic neighbours. °° The reformation agenda of the 
missionaries was not entertained on the side of Ethiopia and the missionaries were not 
able to meet the expectation of the Ethiopian royals and the Church clergies. As 
Chernetsov reported, 
“Since the 16" century, Abyssinia has always asked Europe for the same 
things: weapons and soldiers during war-time, and tybabat, i.e. for arts and 


skills, technical knowledge in peace-time; and from Europe they are sending 


missionaries and mission-aries. Unwanted guests are not the most pleasant 


» 140 
ones... 


Most missionaries who came to Ethiopia were asked [sometimes even forced] by the 
Ethiopian monarchs and emperors to offer technical assistance, or/and the states that 
they belong to provide military weapons. Ethiopians were not ready to interact with 
their Christian missionaries and their theological views although it often turned into 
what the missionaries had intended for. The action of the missionaries was considered 


as a disturbing against the spiritual stability of the Ethiopian church. 


Orthodox is no more a state religion in Ethiopia. The evangelical and Pentecostal 
Christians are no more going through Persecution caused by EOTC-state alliance; at 
least the constitution allows co-existence and religious equality. The freedom gave a 
chance to evangelical and Pentecostals, to open churches and to do outreach the 
Orthodox people. According to Getahun’s assessment regarding ‘The Fate of the 
Church in America,’ he wrote, ‘‘the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, [and] the 
aggressive evangelisation of the protestant sects, [...] since the end of monarchical 


*° Mohamed Girma, Understanding Religion and Social Change in Ethiopia: Toward a Hermeneutic of 


Covenant, [New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012], 50 
” Verena Boell, Ethiopia and Missions: Historical and Anthropological Insights [Muenster: Lit Verlag, 
2005], 58 
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rule has weakened the church.’’'*! Gospel outreach was not a core ministry in the 
Orthodox Christianity for centuries; in fact except some of the activities, the liturgies 
and rituals, the reading was in Geez which many people would not be able to 


understand (ancient language in Ethiopia). 


Contrariwise, evangelicals as well as Pentecostal churches engaged with the 
traditional Orthodox followers and the unchurched. EOTC, the ancient icon for 
Ethiopians can do nothing about the loss of its members. One writer from the 
Diasporas community wrote an article on, ‘‘‘Jihad’ - EOTC vs. Evangelicalism: Mine 
is Right and yours Wrong?’’ He reported, ‘‘atrocious acts of these Pastors have been 
leveled by EOTC priests as ‘JIHAD.’’’'”” And the activities that focused to attract and 
convert the EOTC to be part of the protestant sects are believed by the laity-clergy as 


minimizing the doctrine, the canon and traditions of the church. 


However, Launhardt disagree with Orthodox church accusations and made clear the 
position of the pioneers, ‘‘most of the Protestant missions and the evangelical 


believers had no intension of weakening the Orthodox Church, but just to assist in 
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giving back to the Bible its proper place. The writer has gone further to prove that 


the evangelical churches in Ethiopia are ‘a reformed version of the Orthodox Church.’ 


And the Baptism performed by the Evangelical church and the sacraments were 


*** Solomon Addis Getahun. History of Ethiopian immigrants and Refugees in America 1900-2000, 


2007, 202 

a Joseph Malik, ‘ihad:’ EOTC vs Evangelism: Mine is Right, Yours Wrong?, ECDF, January 1, 2011, 
accessed 2/07/2020, https://ecadforum.com/2011/01/01/jihad-etoc-vs-evangelism-mine-is-right- 
yours-wrong/ 

“3 Johannes Launhardt, Evangelicals in Addis Ababa (1919-1991): With Special Reference to the 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus and the Addis Ababa Synod [Muenster: Lit Verlag, 2004], 
115 
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> 144 Vraile’s assessment 


recommended, “‘to be rooted in the Orthodox Church practice. 
is also reported in the historical dictionary of Ethiopia, ‘‘since their arrival in Ethiopia 
in the 16" century Christian missionaries sought to maintain good relations with EOC 
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and to convert non-Christian Ethiopians. But all the good relation-interaction 


attempted failed consistently. 


Ethiopians became antagonised toward Europeans for a long time; and _ the 
missionaries were seen as a serious threat against indigenous belief. Girma asked one 
important question, ‘‘how does Ethiopian Orthodox Church fare with Protestantism?”’ 
And his observation regarding the encounters between the two parties down through 
the years was, ‘‘the EOC is suspicious, if not hostile toward Protestantism. Above all 
Protestantism is considered to be a representation of what is alien, and as such is seen 


as a threat to indigenous values.’’!“° 


Thus, many migrants have difficulties in mingling with ‘others,’ whose cultural 
experience, theology and philosophy is not alike. It is agreed that all Ethiopian 
immigrants are more or less passionately attached both to the symbols of modernity 


and tradition. The EOTC Educational system, ‘‘strives to maximise traditional values 
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and sees modernisation as a demoralising force. Distinctively, there are those who 


are inspired by ‘Selitane (civilization), and at the same time there are those who put 
much emphasis on ‘the sanctity of tradition, like the Amharic ‘haymanot abaw’ (‘faith 


of the fathers’). 


™ Johannes Launhard, Evangelicals in Addis Ababa, 2004, 108 


*° David Shinn and Thomas Ofcansky, Historical Dictionary of Ethiopia [Oxford: Scarecrow, 2004], 287 


™° Mohamed Girma, Understanding Religion and Social Change in Ethiopia, 2012, 51 


7 Mohamed Girma, Understanding Religion and Social Change in Ethiopia, 2012, 50 
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Before modern education emerged during the imperial era, all those who are involved 
in governance and emplaced in diverse positions of leadership were all educated the 
EOTC traditional schools. One of those schools is a Qine school in which students 
have to learn memorising and composing Qine (poetry). And one of the Qine’s are 
‘sem-ena-worq’ (Wax and Gold), traditionalist Ethiopians use it to provide 
‘technique for defending the sphere of privacy against excessive intrusion.’ '** These 
are the ones who resist accommodating the new identity which became a 


representation of civilisation; they see some western customs as threatening factors. 


These groups of immigrants who overstate the traditional values are troubled with the 
cross-cultural encounter. They are afraid of westernisation as well as any negative 
impact the culture brings in them and their family lives. Possibly, it is helpful to 
consider one or two literary examples to demonstrate tradition, its nuances and impact 
on integration as well as on the modernisation process. For instance when Bale-Qine 
(Poet) wanted to challenge the modernist for looking down on the indigenous values 
he employ his ‘sem-ena-worq’ (wax and gold) and say: 

““Yeferenjun Wet’et bermel ameta’chehu 

Yerasachen eka enesira eyalkuachuhu 

The Hebere-qal (the pun) in the poem relies on the word ‘ensira;’ the ‘wax’ or the 
direct meaning meant about ‘clay pot’, ‘‘I have told you about our local clay pot.’’ 
But the ‘gold’ or the intended meaning is completely different,’ instead the poet is 
saying, ‘you (PI.) brought a barrel, the work of the ‘ferenji’ (the Europeans),'*” When 


I told you (PI.) to make or ‘manufacture’ our own craft i.e. vessel. 


* Ibid 
re Ethiopians call ‘Ferenji’ which a corruption of the word ‘Frank,’ it is a general reference to people 
of European descent. 
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There is another illustration which is a typical reflection of the migrants’ 
transformation experience; it is not like the first ‘sem-ena-worq’ (wax and gold) 
example, but it is an allegorical poetry. In this short poem the traditionalist, an 
Ethiopian migrant criticise the modernist and the tendency of assimilation: 

Tikur yenebere ‘Buna’ betefetrow 


Denget tetegito ya wotet silewetew 
Keto lamin yehon nechun yamihonew 


»150 

In this poem, the writer used analogy and tells the ‘blackness’ of coffee by nature; but 
if the black coffee is mixed with [‘white’] milk, it would be whitened (like coffee 
milk). And the poet went further and asked, ‘why the black coffee actually tends to be 
white?’ In fact, the writer narrates about coffee and Ethiopia as its birthplace; and 
again he pose a question, ‘why coffee forgot its origin once it reaches the Western 
soil, why it tends to change its identity in the city of New York?’ The writer indicates 
in this poem that coffee has stopped to look for companions; it became a drink to 
satisfying only an individual as opposed to the community. The coffee routine in 
Ethiopia is primarily for being together with relatives, neighbours or any invited 
guests in a long ceremony and process. It is the most enjoyable drink in Ethiopia with 
its long ceremony, mainly to create a social space among neighbours and companions. 


The Analogy addresses the need for cultural resistance against individualism, 


assimilation or refusal to any change in evangelisation or proselytization. 


Every society has traditional sentiments combined with modernism. On one instance, 
the two complement each other instead of being competitive forces; and on the other, 


modern aspirations becoming a threat not only against tradition but also solidity and 


a Anonymous, Qine-ze-Kofe: Amharic Poem from Gemoraw, April 3, 2007, accessed, February 8, 


2020, http://debteraw.wordpress.com/2007/04/03/388/qine-ze-kofe-amharic-poem-from-gemoraw/ 
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peace. Those who embraced modernism and all the innovations acquired can bring 
peace and development without necessarily being mean to the traditional values. 
Besides, incorporated non-state actors with intellectual abilities attained from the 
hosting society can also utilise material and non-material resources to bring both intra 


and inter conflicts. 


2.8. Changed Paradigm: Toward Building Intercultural Competence 
Non-ethnic incorporation of migrants into the hosting society or with any institution 
in particular into church to be a replacement of own belonging, by giving up cultural 
identity to be part of another, or leave behind even boundaries except for the right 
reason. The right reasons are just like what Paul shared to the Corinthian church, ‘to 
the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak: I am become all things to all 
men, that I may by all means save some’’ [1 Cor. 9:19-22]. Some oversees 
missionaries were a good example to ‘migrant-missionaries’ in building such ability, 
‘they have had to learn to adjust to other cultures and not to expect things to go 


exactly as they do in the States.’’’>! 


This was true in the case of many American 
missionaries who went from their own ‘Jerusalem’ to ‘the ends of the earth’ and were 


open to flexibly and to deal with an intercultural matter. 


Some migrant church Pastors can easily relate their presence in the city for the right 
cause and engaged in ‘reverse mission’ whether they are recognised among the 
indigenous churches or disvalued to be qualified as missionaries from abroad. 
Strangely, their vision and motto is publicised in cities and they have got the attention 


of mainstream Medias rather than among the native churches. The New York Times 


a Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 78 
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wrote about a Nigerian Pastor who came from an organisation that is crusading to 
become a global faith. The story describes, ‘‘Pastor Daniel Ajayi-Adeniran is coming 
for your soul. It doesn’t matter if you are black or white, rich or poor; speak English 


or Spanish or Cantonese. He is on a mission to save you from eternal damnation.’’!°* 


These Pastors aspiration of going to the whole world goes beyond own group of 
people, to the natives and other migrant communities dispersed in the West, “‘made in 
heaven, assembled in Nigeria, exported to the world.”’ ee Adogame also referred from 
‘The Christian Century’ Magazine,’ the words of a preacher, ‘‘we have been blessed 
by the U.S. and now we want to give back to them through the Gospel of Christ,’ said 


154 
oe However, 


Badeg Bekele, Pastor of Emanuel Ethiopian Church in Los Angeles. 
appealing cross culturally has never been easy to migrant church Pastors and it is 
more challenging to get acceptance among the indigenous people; eventually these 


churches claimed building international ministry with an implication of reaching 


everyone and anywhere without being biased by ethnicity or culture. 


Some indigenous churches even in Los Angeles have achieved in changing their 
church model from a monocultural and monolingual to be a multicultural; but it is 
suggested that there should be active communication and interaction between the 
members. These churches show their solidarity with migrants and to stand for the 
rights of migrants; how far both evangelical and migrant churches can go beyond 
solidarity? In fact, Marzouk has another serious question for the general public on this 


scenario, ‘“‘what has the community done to integrate the migrant and the stranger so 


>? Andrew Rice, Missions from Africa, The New York Times Magazine, April 8, 2009, Accessed Feb. 


20, 2020, https://www.nytimes.com/2009/04/12/magazine/12churches-t.html?pagewanted=all 
*3 Afe Adogame: The African Christian Diaspora, 2013, 171 


* Afe Adogame: The African Christian Diaspora, 2013, 172 
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they become part of the society’’’ Historically, the role of the Catholic Charity, 
International Rescue Committee, Travelers & Immigrants Aid organizations along 
U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement and other charity organizations sponsoring 
Ethiopian political refugees from various parts of the world, mainly from Sudan is one 
big milestone. These organisations have also decided and acted collectively which 


state these Ethiopians should resettle.'~° 


However, this would never guarantee the integration of the Ethiopian migrants into 
the society. The next question of Marzouk goes particularly to native Christians, 
‘“‘what has the church done to make these migrants part of the body of Christ?’’ And 
his last question concerns church leadership in my view not only the native’s but also 
migrant churches’, ‘‘are churches are willing to change their worship, leadership, and 
ministry in order to embrace the diverse communities that are present in their 


neighbourhood?’’’>” 


The fact that in the literatures and the political spectrum migration is widely discussed 
merely as societal development churches are struggling to come out of such 
tremendous influence and build a different worldview in which God is involved. 
Many leaders are unable to see the need of changing the paradigm. The movement of 
people is not just a social activity but of divine’s who decided the bounds of human 
habitation; in whom and according to His providence people move and live (Acts 
17:26). There is a need for change, not to compromise the Gospel but to alter the 
methodology of doing mission. After the first disciples commissioned the outreach 


*° Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church: A Biblical Vision for an Age of Migration [Minneapolis: 


Augsburg Fortress, 2019],1 

*® Solomon Addis Getahun. History of Ethiopian immigrants and Refugees in America 1900-2000, 
2007, 

7 Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church: 2019, 1-2 
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started from Jerusalem, they went to ‘the ends of the earth’ (Acts 1:6-8). Now, the 
paradigm shift starts from understanding that ‘the ends of the earth’ has come to the 
city as Greenway rightly pointed. He added another rhetorical question, “‘why cultural 
inflexibility is a serious barrier to the free flow of the Gospel and the development of 


ethnic churches.’’!*® 


In those years, when Greenway shared his observation the figures were not enormous 
particularly in Los Angeles as it is now. Although there were few dominant language 
groups from Asia and Latin America, the diversity is impressively increased in the 
last two decades. Before 1998 there were approximately 160 languages spoken in Los 
Angeles County and recently there are over 224 languages spoken in Los Angeles.” 
According to the commander of the professional standards and training divisions of 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department, ‘‘the largest and most rapidly growing 


languages groups in Los Angeles are the fastest growing in the nation.’’'©° 


The report takes the increased varieties of languages and dealing with various and 
diverse group of people as a further challenge facing LAPD [Los Angeles Police 
Department] applied to communication and ethnic tension. Some comparative studies 
indicated crimes are in a high rate in gateway cities; there is always contextual 
difference between two different cities. For instance, “‘immigrant neighbourhoods are 


characterised by lower rates of crime than those in Los Angeles... may be due to 


mae Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 98. 


a Superior Court of California, County of Los Angeles Limited English Proficiency (LEP) Plan, 
http://www. lacourt.org/generalinfo/courtinterpreter/pdf/LASCLEPPlan2016.pdf Approved by Sherll 
Carter, executive officer/Clerk July 08, 2016, Accessed May 24, 2020. 

ae Mary Frances Berry, Racial and Ethnic Tensions in America Communities: Poverty, Inequality, and 
Discrimination, Vol. V: The Los Angeles Report; May 1999, A Report of the United States Commission 
of Civil Rights, Page 8 
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161 But the 


variations in degree of ethnic diversity within immigrant communities. 
same diversity which became a challenge for the Law Enforcement agents can be a 


huge opportunity for the church to reach the world without necessarily taking side. 


There are some mission oriented international churches with global vision, 
empowered by the universal gospel yet implement their ministry within their localities 
and globally at the same time. But if we sincerely engage our diversified local 
population in global cities such as Los Angeles that are not ‘single homogeneous 


unites but conglomerates of different groups and subgroups, many of which require a 
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specially designed missionary strategy. For instance, ‘Victory Outreach 


International’ mission statements claims, ‘‘East Los Angeles is our Jerusalem... 


California is our Judea and the Unites States is our Samaria. The ‘uttermost parts is 
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the rest of the worl There are missiologist and New Testament scholars that 


argue for simultaneous mission, ‘‘contrary to many institutions’ ideologies (and most 
charts and graphs in the backs of Bibles), when Jesus gave the great commission, he 
was not implying that it was sequential.’’’ It is always encouraging to see 
missionary sending churches strategize their missions to reach the ‘remote’ Ethiopia; 
however, it is equally important and reasonable to consider the Ethiopians who have 


settled in the neighbourhoods. 


ner Marjorie Zatz and Hilary Smith, “Understanding Immigration, Crime and Victimization in the United 


States: Patterns and Paradoxes in Traditional and New Destination Sites” in Routledge International 
Handbooks on Crime and International Migration, Ed. Sharon Pickering and Julie Ham, Routledge, 
New York, 2015, 30 

ee Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 83 

Luis Leon, “Born Again in East LA: The Congregation as Border Space”’ in Gatherings in Diaspora: 
Religious Communities and the New Immigration Ed. Stephen Warner and Judith Wittner 
[Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1998], 163 

© Bob Roberts, Transformation: How Glocal Churches Transform Lives and the World [Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2006], 50 
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Ethiopia-ness and faraway-ness are closely correlated we have previously indicated 
and expressed in ancient literatures; Ethiopians are from ‘faraway land’ which has got 
much deeper nuance than just literal remoteness. Particularly, Christian Apologists 
often alluded Psalms 68:31, ‘Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God’ to ‘“‘the 
remote Ethiopians to illustrate their own form universalism.’’? Girma referred St. 
Augustine’s explanation of the verse ‘‘as if it was intended to convey the idea that 


even remote countries, like Ethiopia, would finally submit to God.’’!® 


*6° Mohammed Girma, Immigrants and the Problem of Integration, 2008, 50 
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Chapter Three 


3. Theological-Biblical Foundation of the Research 


“‘He (God) defends the cause of the fatherless and the widow, and loves the 
foreigner residing among you, giving them food and clothing. And you are to love 


those who are foreigners, for you yourselves were foreigners in Egypt’’ Deut. 
10:18-19 


3.1.Theology of Migration and Its Scriptural Basis 


Theology of migration is to study migration from a theological point of view or ‘a 
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theological reflection on migration. It could be on some specifics, “‘on key 


migration issues such as social suffering of the migrant, the rising criminalization of 
the undocumented, and the growing disintegration between migrants and citizens.’’'®’ 
Although migration has always been existed in the history of humanity starting from 
the book of Genesis, there are no major theological efforts done, except the 
sociological studies taking religion as a point of analysis. The need to have more 
commitments to engage on studying and exploring migration from the theological 
stand point is high indeed. Ahn has also truly pointed, “systematic-constructive 
development’ of theology of migration rather than ‘the narrative-critical Biblical 


reflection’ on migration’ is in short supply.' 


First, it is important to follow proper hermeneutical principles in taking any biblical 
narrative which has a concept of migration and to apply it in our contemporary 
situation. Second, neither theology should leave out the concept of migration nor 


migration should exclude the theological perspective in order to lay a foundation for 


oe Ilsup Ahn, Theology and Migration [Leiden: Koninklijke Brill, 2019], 2 


167 7 
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at Ilsup Ahn, Theology and Migration [Leiden: Koninklijke Brill, 2019], 4 
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theology of migration. Any theological reflection which takes migration into 


consideration implies ecclesiological concept as well. 


Ahn citing Phan he wrote, ‘‘it is clear that without migration the church as such, 
Christianity as a whole could not be what they are today.’’'®? Let us set aside for a 
while the argument about migrants who brought the church to a global phenomenon 
via dispersion, and remained focused on ‘God the migrant’ who brought the church 
into existence. Migration is not just societal phenomenon of creation at large but it is 
particularly a spiritual one; it is only in our genes but is also in our spiritual genes.!”° 
Vhumani shared the same concept, ‘the people of God come into being through the 


salvation achieved because of God’s migration to earth and His resultant death to 


redeem humanity.’!7’ 


In His migration God endured the suffering of human migration yet He was not 
exiled, or banished, or displaced and not in need of protection which is necessity to 
many of the exiled and refugee communities. God so loved ‘the world’ that He left 
heaven and came to earth, and made a way to bring back with Him the fallen man to 
life eternity. Kristina also asserts, “‘the privileged, visible, and public face of God 


who chooses freely and out of love, to migrate from Safety of God eternal home to the 
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strange and risky land of the human family. Rather, His movement from ‘what is 


a Ilsup Ahn, Theology and Migration [Leiden: Koninklijke Brill, 2019], 4 


Daniel Groody, “Homeward Bound: A Theology of Migration” in Migration as a Sign of the Times, 
Ed. Judith Gruber and Sigrid Rettenbacher, [Leiden: Brill Rodopi, 2015], 132 

cia Magezi Vhumani, Glocal and Integrated Churches within a practical theological imagination of 
‘home away from home’: towards a ministry of migrants and refugees in diaspora, Stellenbosch 
Theological Journal, STJ vol. 3 n. 1 Stellenbosch 2017. Accessed, March 1, 2020. 
https://pdfs.semanticscholar.org/e056/f46836fd56fa0301d18a142f29f2e8211afd.pdf 

”? Kristin Suna-Kara, “‘Liturgy and the Age of Migration: Toward a Liturgy without Borders” in 
Christian Theology in the Age of Migration: Implication for the World Christianity Ed. Peter C. Phan 
{[Lanham: Lexington Books, 2020], 242 
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divine’ into the territory of the broken planet was out of love and to have the same 


experience as those who suffer due to expatriation. 


‘Deus Migrator’ is a theological assumption that ‘‘God possesses the characteristics 
commonly associated with migration and migrants.’’ God himself as an eternal word 
made a journey to the world; he was incarnated through Christ, completed His 
mission and returned back to the father. All human being come to the world and those 
have covenant and union with Christ Jesus, have joined the journey of life to the next 
world. Indisputably, Jesus as the embodiment of God and at the beginning of His 
earthly life, He was exiled to Egypt due to King Herod’s anger and sought asylum in a 


‘foreign land.’ 


Even before God entered to this planet through incarnation, there were instances of 
angelic visitations and Theophanies [divine self-revelation to humans] by which God 
graciously step into a human environment as a guest yet with a mission. Myers 
discussed about God’s principle of sanctuary ‘through the establishment of cities of 
refugees’ even for those who are ‘guilty of manslaughter’ (Numbers 35:13-15, Dt. 


19). The writer argued, ‘how much more should we be hospitable to victims of 
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violence and injustice!’ ‘~ Those who are crossing the border seeking for asylum are 


not all ‘abusers, drug dealers, Human traffickers,’ there are also vulnerable people in 


need of hospitality.'”* 


3 Ched Myers and Matthew Colwell, Our God is Undocumented: Biblical Faith and Immigrant Justice 


[New York: Orbis Books, 2012], 56-7 

as Antony Rivas, “‘Trump’s language about Mexican immigrants under scrutiny in Wake of El Paso 
shooting: The suspect in the El Paso shooting said he wanted to shoot Mexicans,’’ ABC News, August 
4, 2019, Accessed Feb. 22, 2020, https://abcnews.go.com/US/trumps-language-mexican-immigrants- 
scrutiny-wake-el-paso/story ?id=64768566 
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In fact, according to the scripture, ignoring the ministry of hospitality or mistreating 
the stranger may have a consequence of jeopardising our genuine relationship in the 
body of Christ which is not limited with ethnic membership. And we may also be 
missing the privilege of hosting either ‘Deus Migrator’ [Matt. 25:34f] or His angels 
[Heb. 13:2].'”° Myers insisted, ‘God too is portrayed entering our world in the guise 
of a stranger in need of hospitality.’’ And he narrated the story of Genesis 18: 1-8 it 
explains the first ‘YHWH’s mysterious appearance in the form of ‘three guests’ and 
the hospitable attitude of Abraham and Sarah. Myers concluded, ‘‘this encounter, we 
might add, takes place but in nature, underneath the ‘oaks of Mamre,’ outside the 
political realm of the ‘official’ overlords of Canaan, a land in which the host couple 


are themselves ‘strangers’’ (21:34, 23:4).176 


3.2. The Theology of Migration in the Old Testament 


The way we read our bible really matters the way we see ourselves in respect to 
‘others’ around us. Marzouk described regarding the settled communities who are 
settled centuries ago, “‘they read their Bible through experiences as a settled 
community.’’ He also explained why ‘‘such readers of the Bible may have lost 
contact with the feelings that the alien experiences, so their response to issues of 
migration and integration of new comers is marked hesitancy and fear at best and 
racism and xenophobia in worst cases.’’'’’ Although we read the fact that people 
moved from one place to the other due to various reasons, our thoughts do not relate 


the story to our existing reality; especially if we don’t put ourselves in the same 


° “Do not forget to show hospitality to strangers, for by so doing some people have shown hospitality 
to angels without knowing it’’ 

78 Ched Myers and Matthew Colwell, Our God is Undocumented, 2012, 56-7 

Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church: A Biblical Vision for an Age of Migration [Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2019], 46 
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experience of migration. The aim of this chapter is to select few narratives from the 


Bible and attempt to explain it through the lens of exile and dispersion. 


Among the Biblical figures Abraham as the father faith and being in the centre of the 
Hebrews narratives, his stories occupied a large part in the pages of the scriptures. 
Although he had been a sojourner in his entire life, often he is not associated and 
understood with an experience migration. In fact, before the call of Abraham to 
‘leave’ there were movements of people from one point to the other. Payne even goes 
back to pre-fall divine concept of migration arguing, ‘the migration of peoples across 
the world was not an afterthought in the mind of God when Adam and Eve 


: 178 
sinned.”’ 


The argument claims that in God’s foreordained plan and His providence 
to scatter creation and to fill the earth was reflected in his pronounced blessing and 


rested upon the first man and woman (Gen. 1:26-28). 


Payne insisted, “‘the point is clear that through procreation and movement, the 
migration of peoples to fill the earth for God’s glory was started from the 
beginning.’’ te Payne’s argument brings us to a very central realisation that migration 
is not just a human scenario. It is not merely about God’s foreknowledge of dispersion 
around the globe; but both God was personally involved through the process to fulfil 


his promise of filling the planet and He has used agents to accomplish his purpose. 


3.2.1. Made in the Image of God 


SED. Payne, Strangers Next Door: Immigration, Migration and Mission [Downers Grove: InterVarsity 


Press, 2012], 68 
”° Ibid 
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God’s fundamental purpose in introducing ‘His image’ (Ge. 1:26-27) to humanity 
runs throughout the Bible as a central theme; and in the New Testament Christ Jesus 
became the ultimate fulfilment. It is one of the most important discussions, 
particularly in theology of migration. The ‘image of God’ is utilised in various aspects 
of human relationship; ‘‘if the Biblical imago Dei means anything, it certainly means 
that God has created man in such a way that man’s own destiny is inseparable from 


his relation to the Creator,’’!®° 


Especially, when we are discussing segregation and 
inequality in migration narratives, ‘if I’m made in God’s image and you are made in 
God’s image, we should have equal opportunity to develop our potential to its 
fullest.””!*! Crucially, it is a central point of argument for anthropology in the context 
of Christianity. The concept of the imago Dei is relational both with the creator and 
fellow created human being. God’s intent is to reproduce His image through Adam 
and Eve and to fill-up the whole planet with His image-bearers who can subdue the 
whole earth. Although God projected the movement of people as His divine 
providence and a means to rule the earth, the fall of man defaced his creation and 
twisted human relationship. Rather than being dominion over the earth through the 
image of God, people rose against fellow humanity to exercise authority, to conquer 
and subdue. The victims have to stand on their feet and attempt to claim back that 
glorious image and their right to move from place to place in order to fulfil His 
purpose. Nevertheless, since the basic concept was wrongly interpreted, the attempt 
and the means utilised to claim back the image of God wasn’t brought into line 
according to God’s plan. Humanitarian activism cannot fully recover the image of 


God. 


*8 Richard Wayne Wills Sr. Martin Luther King Jr. and The Image of God [New York: Oxford University 


Press, 2009], 18 
*8* Elina Hankela, Ubuntu, Migration and Ministry: Being Human in Johannesburg Church [Leiden: 
Koninklijke Brill, 2014], 164 
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In actual fact, it goes beyond ‘human rights watch’ definition in regards to human 
dignity which uplifts human worthiness for who they are. The civil rights movements 
did in the past or what human rights activists are doing to bring equality, freedom and 
to restore dignity is commendable indeed. But none substitute what the church can do; 
churches can stand up in the midst of such fragmentation, detachment of communities 
and introduce imago Dei as opposed to any labels which ‘often generate asymmetrical 


relationships.’ !* 


Groody reasoned out the importance of the concept, ‘‘defining the migrant and 
refugee first and foremost in terms of imago Dei roots such persons in the world very 
differently than if they are principally defined as social and political problems or as 
‘illegal aliens.’'*? They have become the embodiment of imago Dei migrator no 
matter where they have come from, their nationality or ethnic membership. The 
concept gathers all human beings to a single family and significantly undermines 
exclusivism. Theology of migration asserts that in all the suffering, abuse and 
mistreatment of those made in the imago Dei, ‘‘it is also Deus Migrator who is 


subjected to the same inhuman and sinful treatment.’’'** 


3.2.2. Adam and Eve 
After the creation Adam and Eve and their fall due to disobedience they became the 
first migrants who are displaced from the Garden of Eden. Well, they were expelled 


from the Garden but not from Eden. Although the Genesis narratives reveal the 


182 Daniel G. Groody, Crossing the Divide, 2009, 643 


Daniel G. Groody, Crossing the Divide, 2009 
Kristin Suna-Kara, Liturgy and the Age of Migration, 2020, 242 
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implication regarding human movements and how it is foreordained by God, there are 


some complexities vis-a-vis the definition of migration. 


But the fact that all human being comes from Adam and Eve signifies human 
equality, there is no ‘less’ or ‘better’ human being. Both the male and female parents 
of the entire human race were banished from their places and God took good care by 
providing them a skin cloth. And it is a strong implication that history of migration 
exists in the genealogy all human beings. It is also a reminder that both migrants and 
the receiving societies came from the same parents. Regardless of their ethnic 
membership and all human beings fall in Sin. Paul, a person who has multiple identity 
addressed the Athenian philosophers, ‘‘from one man He made all nations’’ (Acts 


17:26). 


And it is a direct contrast to ‘racial hierarchy theory’ which ‘‘is perhaps more helpful 
in explaining attitudinal variations among minority groups, including immigrant 
minority groups.’’ According to this theory, ‘groups are defined in relation to one 
another and treated accordingly, resulting in differentiated group statuses and 


privileges.”’ ne 


The hostility is between a science that attempt to divert the reality of 
the unity of human being and God’s intelligent design in His order of creation as it is 
clearly articulated in the scriptures. Such antagonism is also entertained within the 
theological circle; between those who are after liberal or progressive theology, at 
times even those who identify themselves as conservatives and those who strictly 


follow the Bible writers’ theology. The former group are like those ‘they claim to 


know God, but by their action they deny him’’ (Titus 1:16); they are either baffled or 


*8° Ivan Y. Sun and Yuning Wu, Race, Immigration and Social Control: Immigrants Vies on the Police 


[London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018], 133 
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in some cases affirm that ‘racialized hierarchies were God-given.’ But those who 
stood with the latter “‘did not accept the logic because it contravened the scriptural 


. 186 
record on a single source of human ancestry.”’ 


3.2.3. Cain: the first model for human conflict and exile 
Among the Old Testament narratives, Cain the son of Adam and Eve is another 
example of forced migration. He killed his own brother and he was forced to leave 
and part of his punishment was to be ‘restless and wanderer on the earth’ (Genesis 
4:12). The scripture says, ‘‘then the Lord put a mark on Cain so that no one who 
found him would kill him. So Cain went out from the Lord’s presence and lived in the 
land of Nod, east of Eden’’ (4:15-16). Cain was exiled as the result of the first conflict 
and murder in human history; he is not only expatriated from his residence but also 
from the presence of the Lord. But even with such atrocity, God’s mercy was never 


departed from the wanderer. 


Myers noticed, ‘the primal episode of violation provokes an_ extraordinary, 
counterintuitive divine response... The ‘mark of Cain’ served as a theological 


warning to those who would retaliate.’’'®” 


The implication here is not about to be on 
the side of a murderer or hosting murderers but first and foremost, to understand the 
greatness of God’s mercy and to protect even the transgressor. The scripture also 
says, ‘““we must all die; we are like water spilled on the ground, which cannot be 


gathered up again. But God will not take away a life, and he devises means so that the 


banished one will not remain an outcast’’ (2 Sam. 14:14). 


* Luke Harlow, Religion, Race, and The Making of Confederate Kentucky 1830-1880 [New York: 


Cambridge Press, 2014], 168 
"87 Ched Myers and Matthew Colwell, Our God is Undocumented, 2012, 56 
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3.2.4. Abraham: A Prophet of Strangeness 
Migration continued consecutively after the fall from one generation to the other. 
Particularly, in the Genesis account when the whole world had one language and a 
common speech, it narrates about mass migration, ‘‘... people moved eastward, they 
found a plain in Shinar and settled’? (Gen. 11:1). And later, “‘from there the Lord 
scattered them over the face of the whole earth’’ (11:9). The journey of Abraham after 
his nomad father died in Haran is in reality a remarkable one. It was God himself who 
displaced Abraham ‘from his country, his family and from his father’s house’ (Gen. 
12:1f). The narrative began with a story of his departure to the unknown destiny and 
his time of arrival was not predictable; for it says ‘‘he did not know where he was 
going’ (Heb. 11:8). Other than the land the Lord has promised to his descendent, 
Abraham had also travelled to so many places including Egypt due to famine and may 
be other factors. According to Brueggeman, “‘the Genesis narratives in a stark way 
present the radical demand of God that the way of faith requires leaving a land and 


accepting landlessness as a posture of faith.’’'** 


Abraham was a prototype of ‘sojourners’ and ‘foreigners,’ He called himself, ‘‘alien 
and stranger’ among the Hittites (Gen 23:4). He lived his entire life in ‘tents’ which 
is a mark of temporariness, ‘‘a wanderer par excellence... a stranger on earth to soil 
and men alike... the first prophet of strangeness.’’'*’ As Christians we are the 
children of Abraham, we share the same faith and destiny we are all fellow 


sojourners. It is not just a physical journey; it’s beyond any movement from one 


*88 Walter Brueggeman, The Land [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977], 6 


Richard Kearney, Anatheism: Returning to God After God [New York: Columbia University Press, 
2010], 19 
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geographical location to the other place. Symbolically speaking, when we come to the 
end of this road, we also come to a realisation point; just like David’s time drew near 
and he told his son Solomon, ‘I am about to go the way of all the earth’’ (1 Kings 


9:0) 0 


On one side, ‘there are no foreigners,’ we are all human beings, brothers and sisters 
and the principle is ‘‘treat them as equals, and act toward them in all your dealings 
honestly.’’!?! Sub specie aeternitatis, ‘we are all foreigners,’ wherever we travel and 
set up our tent we still have a journey from this world to ultimate reality, eventually a 
destiny which cannot be fully achieved here.'”” ‘The journey of the soul’ to God is not 
only a hope of migrants but it is also a reality of all creation. The Biblical narrative of 


movements, the journey of Israel in the wilderness in particular is ‘a fundamental 


metaphor for human life in all cultures.’!”° 


In fact, the very central message of Christianity reveals the fact that we have a home 
and there is a destiny to each and every one of us; we are crossing through this world. 


This is revealed in John Bunyan’s work, ‘Pilgrims Progress’ through the present life 


194 


to the life that is to come ~ One of the earliest theologians who used the metaphor to 


explore the biblical narratives in relation to journey and toward the ‘pilgrim’s 


progress’ was Origen. The metaphor journey comprises both roads through which all 


*° When Paul before he was executed in Rome he wrote, “Il have come to the end of my journey” [2 


Tim. 4:7]. 

** Marston Low Sampson and Company, The Publishers Circular and Booksellers’ Record of British 
and Foreign Literatures Vol LXXX, January-June 1904 [London Princeton University Elisabeth 
Foundation], 1904, 
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human beings may travel; ‘the broad and the easy one’ which leads to destruction and 


‘the narrow and straightened road’ which leads to life in eternity (Matt. 7:13f). 


One of themes Origen introduced in the comparison between the physical and the 
spiritual was, “‘much of the journey depends upon the soul’s own powers of 
endurance and courage, it is accompanied by God’s grace and Christ’s presence to 
strengthen the pilgrim.’’'”? Graham has also noticed that most of the famous 
theologians, preachers, church leaders such as Gregory the great in the 6" century, St. 
Boniface, Chaucer, Dante and others down through history have put much effort to 
communicate the same message. Graham added in his assertion the words of Lord 
Byron, ‘‘man is a pilgrim spirit clothed in flesh and tenting in the wilderness of 


time.’ 9196 


3.2.5. Abraham: a Symbol for Incorporation and Unity 
Abraham can also be considered as classic figure of incorporation and unity. His 
relationship to the people around him, the Hittites was notable and outstanding. 
Abraham identified himself as ‘sojourner’ or as Graham named him as ‘‘peregrine 
sojourner’’ a ‘stranger and exile who travels and settles in a foreign territory.’ '°’ And 
Abraham recognised his interactive partners around him, the Hittites as “people of the 
land’ (Gen. 23:7). It is suggested, ‘‘it is possible that Abraham’s peaceful attitude 


toward both the land and the other inhabitants of the land was formed by his 


** Ibid. 

* William Graham, “A Wandering Aramean was my Father: An Abrahamic Theme in Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim Scriptures and Interpretations” in Exegetical Crossroads: Understanding 
Scripture in Judaism, Christianity and Islam in the Pre-Modern Orient, Ed. Georges Tamer, Regina 
Grundmann, Assad Elias Kattan, and Karl Piggera [Berlin: Walter de Gruyter GmbH, 2018], 18 

7 William Graham, A Wandering Aramean was my Father, Walter de Gruyter GmbH: Berlin, 2018, 11 
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understanding of his identity as stranger and a resident alien. The attitude of the 


Hittites is equally inspiring...’”!”° 


Even though the Lord has given him a promise to inherit the land, Abraham did not 
fight with the inhabitants nor did he use power to acquire it. In fact, there was mutual 
respect, peace and dignity between the two. Due to God’s favour for Abraham they 
recognised him like a ‘might prince’ in their midst; they even offered him a burial 
place for his deceased wife. Marzouk observed, “‘the episode also shows how, at 
times of loss and grief, a migrant can find comfort and support in good relationship 


with neighbours.’’!”” 


Abraham, being ‘a friend’ of God prayed for people who are not of his kinds, yet who 
are in need healing and mercy (Gen. 20:7, Isa. 41:8, James 2:23). When he received a 
message from the three visitors regarding God’s plan to destroy Sodom and the 
surrounding cities, he pleaded with God that He would not do an unjust act (Gen. 
18:16-33). His prayers were not just for his relatives, Lot and his family but it was for 
the entire city. God responded to Abraham’s prayer and He was willing to spare the 
city for the sake of at least ten righteous people despite who they are; because God’s 
promise to Abraham was to make him a blessing for many and to be a father of all 


nations. 


The narrative has huge theological and eschatological implications in terms of 


building cross cultural ministry in prayers. It is common for migrant churches to 


8 Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church: A Biblical Vision for an Age of Migration. Minneapolis: 


Augsburg Fortress, 2019, 50 
19 Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church, 2019, 51 
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engage in prayers for the homelands, to ‘fight the evil’ that brings ethnic conflicts, 
war and natural disaster, etc. But there is also a need of prayers to the cities where 
migrants have settled; because they are there for a reason. When Israel i.e. the seeds 
of Abraham were dispersed, God said that He led the people into exile. While they 
were in a ‘foreign land,’ God said ‘‘build houses and settle down... increase in 
number there; do not decrease. Also, seek for the peace and prosperity of the city to 
which I have carried you into exile. Pray to the Lord for it, because if it prospers, you 
too will prosper’’ (Jer. 29:4-7). For instance, just today a video news was posted to 
many Ethiopian migrants here in the United States, among the EOTC of Virginia 
priests took a smoke of burning incense on a truck driving through the city of 
Alexandrea, praying against Covid-19, Corona Virus. The members were gathering 
around with the priests approving the measure. The prayer of Abraham inspires 
migrant and indigenous churches to be in unity and should not be trapped within our 
communities. We need to go beyond ethnic lensed prayers and plead with God for our 


cities. 


During the time of Christ, the people around him thought Abraham was exclusively 
the father of the Jews. But Jesus challenged them, ‘‘do not think you can say to 
yourself, “we have Abraham as our father:’ I tell you that out of these stones God can 
raise up children for Abraham’’ (Matt. 3:9). One of the two promises made to 
Abraham was, “‘through your offspring all nations on earth will be blessed’’ (Gen. 


22:18). 


There are no writers like Paul who brilliantly exegete and explained what Abraham’s 


blessings meant for the New Testament church. According to Paul’s theology it was 
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through the sacrificial death of Christ the blessing given to Abraham efficiently 
reached Gentiles (Gal. 3:14). And he concluded, ‘“‘there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither slave nor free, nor is there male and female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus. 
If you belong to Christ [the Messiah], then you are Abraham’s seed, and heirs 


according to the promise”’ (3:28-9). 


The thoughts have so many inferences regarding the basis for unity so as to share the 
blessing, a common spiritual gene among communities, about the incorporation, 
mutual need between the sojourners and a common destiny. They consider one to 
another as brothers and sisters without building ethnic and racial barrier or alteration 
among God’s people. It has also a significant nuance against favouritism, 
discrimination, racism, division, fragmentation, etc. Although we have entered into 
the earth through various ethnic and racial doors, we live across different territories 
and speak different languages, but we all belong to one family. When we leave the 
earth, either individually through personal or all of us together through our general 


‘eschatology,’ we leave our earthly identity behind. 


3.2.6. Israel’s Incorporation with ‘Others’ 


A cycle of severe famine had occurred during the time of the Patriarchs and it was one 
of the main causes for migration; it was started during Abraham’s era, later in the time 
Isaac and his son Jacob. Abraham and his family went down to Egypt, ‘‘to live there 
for a while’? (Gen. 12:10), the Lord warned Isaac against going to Egypt (26:1f). In 
view of human dimension, hatred and envy of his brothers forced Joseph to leave his 
father’s house and he was exiled to Egypt. By God’s providence he was sent to save 


not just his relative but nations (Psalms 105:16). His father and all his brothers as well 
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as their relatives joined Joseph who was already became Egyptianized. He integrated 
into the Egyptian culture without giving up his Hebrew identity. He got married to an 
Egyptian woman and he was given an Egyptian name, due to the change of his 
dressing even his brothers were not able to recognise him. But he never forgot his 


mother tongue. 


Joseph was promoted to the highest level of position in leadership and took a key 
position in Pharaoh’s empire yet never forgot the Lord’s favour in his life. As a 
migrant who was effectively incorporated into the Egyptian system he cared to the 
native people who are under his administration as much as he cared to his relatives. 
Bakke categorised Joseph as ‘‘Economist and Developer’’ and he wrote, ‘‘Personally, 
I think that he was an eclectic, pragmatic economist using the structures of Pharaoh’s 
Egypt to feed the entire Middle East.’’ Bakke concluded with a question which every 
Bible reader should consider, “‘why else are these thirteen chapters about an 


economic developer included in the sacred text, in a hungry world like ours?””*”” 


As Marzouk recognised him ‘‘Joseph was not seen as a threat’’””!; and according to 


Feldman’s study of Josephus works, Joseph had shown generosity to the inhabitants. 
And in doing this “‘Joseph increased both his own reputation among the Egyptians 


and their loyalty to the king.’’”°? Another Jewish historian Artpanus has described 
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him as ‘“‘greatly loved by the Egyptian. Nevertheless, in the middle of this 


discussion there is one key question which came along his integration and fairness, 


em Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, The Urban Christian, 1987, 71 


Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church, 2019, 68 

Louis Feldman, Josephus’s Interpretation of the Bible [Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
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“‘will the Egyptian treat Joseph as a human being who is worthy of justice? Or is 


. 204 
Joseph only seen as an economic asset?’’ 


Turning a trauma of migration into success is one of the most crucial lessons any 
contemporary migrants can learn from Joseph’s experience. Incorporation is about 
building relationship with individuals just as Joseph did and to look beyond the 
injustices, for the opportunities and achievement. It is also about learning to have 
wisdom, to solve complexities with an open mind and through prayer as Christians; it 
is not only about to get over challenges but also to achieve their dreams. When 
migrants incorporate well in the places of their settlements in the West, they may gain 
more influence on their hosting states toward their homelands. It is just like as Joseph 
was sent ahead to preserve for his people a remnant and save their lives ‘‘by a great 
deliverance’’ (Gen. 45:7). None wisdom can help Christians to prosper without the 
favour of God; this was the most important lesson to learn in the life of Joseph, ‘the 


Lord made all he did to prosper in his hand’ (Gen. 39:3). 


3.2.7. Israel in Egypt and Moses Leading the Exodus 
The journey of Abraham’s offspring, Jacob and his descendants to Egypt was foretold 
when the Lord said to Abram, ‘know for certain that your offspring will be sojourners 
in a land that is not theirs and will be servants there...’’ (Genesis 15:13f). It was only 
fulfilled through Joseph’s slavery to Egypt followed by Jacob’s and his sons’ 
migration to escape the catastrophic famine. Israelites were multiplied through many 
generations and when a new king assumed power ‘‘to whom Joseph meant nothing”’ 


their status as migrants was changed to the worst. The new king said to his people, 


204 Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church, 2019, 68 
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“‘we must deal shrewdly with them’’ and the oppression with harsh labour made their 


lives bitter (Exodus 1:8-14). 


The Lord was with His people even when they were suffering in slavery. And when 
the fullness of the time came to punish Egypt and to deliver Israel from their hand 
God raised another high profiled figure. According to God’s predestined strategy, 
Moses was adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, raised in the palace as a prince of Egypt 
fully exposed to the Egyptian manner and learning the wisdom of Egypt. Bakke 
categorised him as ‘‘bicultural, having been brought up in Egyptian royal court with a 
superb education, probably including economics, law, architecture and 
mathematics.’’°”° Although Moses was raised in the midst of evil, he was attached to 


his root as an Israelite and conscious of his belongings (Acts 7:17-32). 


The story of Israel in Egypt has significant theological reflection to the New 
Testament, but it barely serves as a blueprint for contemporary migration as some 
noticed. The observation which Bosman pointed and his question in regards the 
relevance of Exodus in the concept of modern migration is pretty convincing. He 
wrote, ‘‘can the participation of biblical studies in the ‘religion and migration debate 
avoid the ever-present possibility of anachronistic comparisons and appropriations by 
superimposing the modern concept of migration on the ancient exodus?’ Any 
attempt to contextualise the story Exodus to the modern discussion of migration can 


provoke many questions. 


a Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 69 
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The exodus narrative and the Israelites experience in Egypt has been overused by 
liberation theology scholars to imply the story as ‘‘an essentially socio-political event 
that can then be transposed to any situation where one people is oppressed by 


“ 


another.’’ It is a ‘“‘contemporary misapplication of the Exodus story’’ as well.””’ In 
this modern migration situation who are the covenant people under the yoke of 
slavery and who are the oppressors? What would be the application of exodus as an 
event? How is God positioned in this scenario? How a theological reflection of 


exodus can be applied in the current era of neoliberalism which promotes free 


movement of migrant labour and capitals?°”* 


The sacrifice of the lamb ‘‘has yielded rich symbolism for the New Covenant, 
principally through the concept of the death of the Passover lamb, seen by Paul (1 
Cor. 5:7) as fulfilled in Christ.’’”°? Generally, the implication of exodus in the New 
Testament is not meant to be for one specific ethnic group. The universal church 
should embrace all the saints of God from every ethnic group, the hosting society as 
well as other migrant community groups [representing 224 languages in Los Angeles 


210 
] 


alone]”'~ redeemed from the power of darkness by the Passover lamb (Rev. 5:9). 


When churches yoked in an unholy marriage with political ideologies such as 
colonialism, they all became ethnic-centred or racial biased mission churches. These 
colonial sanctioned missionaries interpreted selected Old Testament references to the 


African nation of Cush. In some cases ‘black Cushites are seen as slaves and their 


7°” Deter Enns, Exodus: The NIV Application Commentary: From Biblical Text ... to Contemporary Life 


[Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2000], 291 

208 Hendrik Bosman, The Exodus as Memories about Migration, 2020, 46 

Alan Cole, Exodus: Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries [London: Inter-Varsity Press, 1973], 33 
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country is reduced to a provider of new materials for supposedly higher Egyptian 


er : 211 
civilisation.”’ 


It is also unfortunate such erroneous interpretation resulted 
alternative misconception on the side of some post-colonial African churches, 


narrating exodus through the perspective of European-African colonial relation. 


The narrative is deeply ingrained in the lives of some ethnic churches and in some 
cases it was made to create a gap between the indigenous and migrant churches. Enns 
took a different position in which he built a bridge and highlighted what Exodus 
meant in our New Testament framework. He mentioned, “‘we are not enjoined to 
prolong the exodus event because it was not an event solely for the Hebrews but 
rather the manifestation of a liberative plan of God for all peoples ... an unfinished 


historical project.’’?!* 


After a forty years journey in the wilderness the landless people were given a land 
which was promised to their forefathers. They have been expecting to the fulfilment 
of the promise while they were in Egypt and throughout their journey in the 
wilderness. Israel who had never owned a land was desperate and longing to receive 
their gift of land which God had promised and vowed to their fathers. The ‘promise of 
a land’ has strong implications to New Testament believers. And one of those 
implications according to Vhumani is, “‘it has wider setting within the background of 
the Old Testament, that is Gen 1-11 and the way the promise can never be fulfilled by 
Canaan but which points to a superseding promise of the New Creation.”’*’* As a 
point of fact, the scriptures all the first-hand witnesses of the promise Abraham as 


*™ Knut Holter, “Does a Dialogue between Africa and Europe Make Sense’”’ in African and European 


Readers of the Bible in Dialogue: in Quest of a Shared Meaning, Ed. Hans de Wit and Gerald O. West 
[Leiden: Koninklijke Brill, 2008], 71 
212 
Ibid. 
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well as Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise were all looking 


forward to the city ‘whose builder and maker is God’ (Heb. 11:8-10). 


3.2.8. Israel in Babylon and Daniel 
All tribes in Israel were in unity and went through good and bad time until the nation 
was divided and as the northern and southern kingdoms. Later both were taken 
captive successively. They have been wandering around for a long time and they went 
‘from fulfilment to emptiness; from flesh-pots to wilderness; from control in the land 
to weeping in Babylon, from moral passion to dislocation.”’*’* Thus, Israel has 
remained on the move; they were given a land to possess, but they became landless 
when they were exiled to Babylon. They were restored back to the Promised Land 
before the Roman Empire came to destroy the ‘Holy City,’ which was the centre of 


their existence. Israel remained as sojourner and homeless. 


Daniel and his friends were among the exiled youths selected by Ashpenaz to serve in 
the King’s palace in Babylon. Other than all the physical fitness and their attractive 
outward appearance, they were able to pass in their intellectual competence as well. 
Their open mindedness as well as their ability to learn and understand drew the 
attention of the officials. They were trained in literature and the language of the 
Babylonians for three years before they were assigned for the job. Bakke singled out 
Daniel as a successful transformation model; he wrote that he had become ‘‘a leading 
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political influence in the king’s court. They were qualified and effectively 


incorporated into the system; their names were even changed into Babylonian names. 


24 Walter Brueggeman, The Land, 1977, 14 


71 Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 71 
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It is also possible when Daniel was raised to highest position of the empire, ‘‘he could 
have had a hand in securing for his Judaean countrymen favourable locations for 


216 
»»*"" We know God was 


settlement (like Joseph had done for his brothers in Egypt). 
the author of both stories of those days as much as He does in the contemporary 
migration narratives. He pre-designed the incidents, even in some cases He allowed 
the tragedies to teach a lesson to [His] people. And He raised individuals such as 


Daniel to be instruments and to bring salvation, prosperity and success to their own 


people. 


When Haman, the highest official in the Babylonian empire threatened to wipe the 
Jews from the face of the Earth due to Mordecai refusal to kneel down, God put 
salvation in the hands of the exiled Jews. Mainly the elevation of Esther to be the wife 
of King Xerxes was in God’s providence and to be a device of Yahweh in putting an 
end the trick of Haman. When she was hesitant to step in for the redemption of her 
people, Mordecai told Esther, ‘‘who knows but that you have come to your royal 


position for such a time as this?’’ (Esther 4:14). 


Block has also described that the promotion of Daniel has contributed to the Jews 


rapid integration into the Babylonian economy.”!” 


Nevertheless, they persevere in 
following God, refused to be defile by food and drinks that was sacrificed to idols and 
eventually, they took a stand to their faith and not to compromise. The story has also 


made clear the reality of divine instrumentalisation in the life of Daniel to made 


Yahweh’s name known in Babylon. The famous evangelist D. L. Moody wrote, ‘‘the 


7% Daniel I. Block, Beyond the River Chebar: Studies in Kingship and Eschatology in the Book of Daniel 


[Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers], 2013, 47 
*™” Ibid. 
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cause of many of the failures that we see in life is that men do not start right. Daniel, 
however, started right. He took his character with him to Babylon and was not 


ashamed of his father and his mother.’’!® 


The problem with many young migrants who left their parents and churches behind is 
either their understanding of modernism excludes their good Christian character they 
have brought with or the evil they encounter at their arrival has become 
overwhelming. Moody went further to reflect on the experience of Daniel and he 
wrote, ‘‘no young man ever goes from a country home to a large city or great 
metropolis without serious temptations crossing his path on his entrance.’’*!? And in 
Bakke’s observation, ‘‘by any norms of that culture, Daniel should have assumed that 
the gods of Babylon were more powerful than the God of Israel, whose temple had 
been destroyed.’’*”? But the Hebrew young man was raised in a very godly manner, 
despite being mistreated in a foreign land where there are no teachers, no priests and 


in the absence of the temple they have learnt to be faithful to God and His law. 


By any means the story should never be understood and interpreted as to mean the 
countries where migrants comes from are holy and good and their hosting societies 
evil and bad. Evil may exist in any place and function within every society yet 
operated in different forms; the difference is just the way people react to the system. 
Especially, the Western cities which gradually became a centre of secularisation are 


real challenge for young Christian migrants. 


one Dwight L. Moody, Daniel Man of God: Being a Man of Character in a Babylon World, Revised 


Edition [Abbotsford: Life Sentence Publishing Inc., 2018], 4 
*® Ibid. 
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The life of Daniel is a great testimony to the exiled communities who have gone 
through lots of unpleasant conditions. Primarily, it shows that it is possible with God 
and because of His favour to change bitter circumstances into something 
extraordinary. Christian migrants can become game-changers and their incorporation 
in urban economy can make big difference in the competitiveness of cities in global 
structure. And their success in the places of their settlement can also help not only to 


change their life but also their families, relatives and their country back home. 


Secondly, their success in the places of their settlement is not mutually exclusive with 
their relationship with God. Some young folks may think their incorporation into the 
Western society is an exchange for their faith and their identity. Daniel never gave up 
his prayer life when the devastating situation was about to cost him not only his job 
but also his life. After Daniel heard the decree to stop praying to any god whatsoever 
for about thirty days, ‘‘he got down on his knees and prayed, giving thanks to his 


God, just as he had done before’’ (Dan. 6:1f). 


3.2.9 Land, home and Displacement 
One key point that we need to raise in our discussion of Israel’s movement is how 
‘land’ is perceived both in history and in the contemporary placement or displacement 
narratives. Rendering the narrative from the Old Testament theology standpoint, 
‘‘land and home are intertwined and provide an important spiritual understanding that 
should shape human beings’ view of land.’’**! Thus, when Israel was forced to leave 
their land it means they are driven out of their homes, ‘landlessness’ is to be 


‘homelessness.’ For a primordial society to be forced to leave their land due to 


ie Magezi Vhumani STJ vol. 3 n. 1 Stellenbosch 2017. Accessed 1 March, 2020 
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invasion and ‘land grab’ could be disastrous because their life was strongly attached 
with the land. The land is a source of their living; so a ‘land grab’ could be a ‘life 


grab’ to the Jews who were taken into exile and whose land was robbed. 


According to Brueggeman assertion, ‘‘Land is a concern to contemporary persons;”’ 
and there are two ways to look at it. In ‘‘actual earthly turf?’ understanding it can be a 
place ‘‘where people can be safe and secure, where meaning and well-being are 
enjoyed without pressure or coercion.’’ Besides, in Brueggeman model land can be 
used “in a symbolic sense, as the Bible itself uses it, to express the wholeness of joy 
and wellbeing characterised by social coherence and personal ease in prosperity, 


security, and freedom.”””” 


After the city of Jerusalem becomes their capital under the leadership of King David, 
the temple of God was built during the time of his son king Solomon. For the Jews, it 
is not just about a land and a city, but God’s promise and the fact that He made 
covenant with their fathers about the land. And most importantly ‘the land’ that He 
chose to dwell is dearly kin for God, and “‘the Bible is the story of God’s people with 
God’s land.’’**? Particularly, Jerusalem as being the city of God was peculiarly a 
‘Holy City’ while Athens which was known for being “‘the city full of idols’’ (Acts 
17:16). In most cases Athens is known for being ‘the city of culture’ just as Los 
Angeles known as ‘Art Capital’ in our contemporary world. As Newman 
acknowledged, “‘Athens was noted no less for her culture than for the profusion of 
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idolatrous objects with her walls, while Rome was relatively known for being ‘the 


222 Walter Brueggeman, The Land, 1977, 2 
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city of power.’~~ In the long dynasty, the history of Israel is a “‘brilliant story about 


getting a land and keeping it and defending against losing it.’’?”* 


The sanctity of place 
cannot be overemphasised; Jerusalem was not only a resting place of the Holy Temple 
and the throne of the King to the Jews in the Diaspora but it is a joy of the whole 


earth. After the division of the northern and the southern kingdoms and their views 


regarding ‘sacred place’ and identity was also varied. 


3.3. New Testament Perspective of Migration 
When Christ was revealed on earth not only there were many Jews who were 
scattered as strangers across many nations, Israel was also home for many strangers 
such as the Roman centurion Cornelius who were stationed in Cesarea. Actually the 
Gospels narrative introduced Christ both as refugee and a refuge. Mathew explicitly 
described how Christ escaped Herod’s anger; and according to God’s strategy Jesus 
had to be exiled in Egypt and stay there until the death of Herod. The writer 
interjected his narrative in bringing a scriptural evidence for his readers to see 
consecutive events from divine’s point of view. According to Mathew Herod’s 
antagonism against Christ and his order to kill the boys in Bethlem as the displacing 
condition was a fulfilment of what Jeremiah Prophesied (Jer. 31:15). And His return 
from exile was a fulfilment of what the Lord spoke through the prophet Hosea [Hos. 
11:1]. Eventually, when the word became flesh and tabernacle among us according to 
the prophecies, Christ is our safety and rock in whom we can have protection [John 


1:14]. 


72> Mohammed Wolfgang G.A. Schmidt (Ed.), And on this Rock | will build My Church: A New Edition of 


Philip Schaff’s History of the Christian Church. From the Beginnings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
{[Hamburg: Desserta Verlag, 2017], 38 
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3.3.1. Sacredness: Place and Otherness in the Gospel of John. 
The New Testament message, particularly the Gospel of John asserts the impact of 
place and ethnicity. It narrates of Christ’s movement within particular locations, cities 
such as Cana in Galilee, Capernaum, Jerusalem, etc. Bakke has also asserted, ‘‘One of 
the themes of John’s Gospel is the Hebrew concept of sacred space.’’*’’ In fact 
Bakke’s urban theology starts by offering a bit of advice for those who live, ‘‘in the 
age of a throwaway environment.’’ He points to a misconceived view that claim, 
‘this is a bad neighbourhood and I don’t like it. Let us move to another,’’ or a 
thought which is assumed to be a Christian opinion, ‘‘I don’t like the place, but I love 


the people’’ which is not adequate or Biblical.*”* 


Bakke explains how the gospel of John took the Hebrew concept of sacred place as 
one of the themes. It begins with John 1:51. Jesus was deliberately echoing Gen. 
28:12 where ‘‘Jacob regarded the place of his dream as sacred and called it Bethel- 
Hebrew for the ‘house of God.’’*”’ Right from the first chapter in the opening verses 
as John was introducing the inaugural of Christ’s coming he has given us a bit of 
background how God entered to this planet in a particular place and community. He 
wrote: 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God [without any ethnic tone]... He came to that which was his own, but 
his own did not receive him [with ethnic tone]... The Word became flesh and 
made his dwelling among us /Gr. éo0x)va@os - to tabernacle, in a particular 
time and in a certain place]’’ (John 1:1-14, Gal. 4:4 emphasis added). 


The Gospel went further to narrate Christ’s visit to the temple and His forceful 


reaction to the open market in the temple courts. His Temple visitation is crucial piece 


as Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 63 


*8 Ibid 
7 Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 62 
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of fact in introducing the Kingdom of God nexus the sacredness of place. He said to 
the traders, “‘get out of here! Stop turning my father’s house into a market!’’ (John 
2:16). The Jews take the temple as a sacred environment, a place to encounter the 
deity and with the mediation of the priests. In this regard, despite messing up their 
business in the temple court, His action was considered as a fulfilment of a prophecy 


[Psalms 69:9 (2:17)]. 


The sanctity of place which is set aside to meet God is highlighted in the story, before 
introducing Christ and his saints as the new temple of God (John 2:19-21, 1 Cor. 3:16, 
6:19). The Jews have refused to share this space with a ‘foreigner,’ which was also 
implied in the Old Testament (Ezekiel 44:9, Acts 21:28). In order to grasp the concept 
of sacred place in the New Testament, it is vital to understand how the concept is 
shifted. Nevertheless, one should be caution not to implement a concept of irrelevancy 
about special places. And most importantly, the kind of people whom we choose to 
accommodate in our ‘sacred space’ should be valid point for discussion our study of 


migration. 


The Samaritan woman challenged Jesus whom she objectively saw and labelled as a 
Jew, ‘‘our ancestors worshiped on this mountain, but you Jews claim that the place 
where we must worship is in Jerusalem" (John 4:9, 20). Jews and Samaritans refused 
to share a common space; or what John commented on the fact that “‘Jews do not 
associate with Samaritans’’ (John 4:9). In His dialogue with the Samaritan woman 
Christ made it clear that for true worshipers either in Jerusalem or in the Mount 
Gerizim where the Samaritans consider as a ‘place’ of worship is not the main 


concern. Rather, worshiping God in Spirit and truth is to be a priority (John 4:23-24). 
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There is historical background in all unreceptive situations, which is a very helpful 


memo to understand the relationship of migrant-host churches. 


3.3.2. The Significance of Place and ‘home’ in Theology of Migration 
Migrants’ displacement from their places involves both internal movements within the 
national territory but also across international borders due to various causes.”*” But if 
we peel the word ‘displacement’ and remained focused on the root word ‘place’ for a 
while, there is a very helpful concept to bring into reflection regarding a ‘place’ of 
departure and their choice ‘place’ of arrivals. Bakke remark on the close relationship 
of person and place is astonishing. He wrote, ‘‘God sees that cities have personalities 
and assets... cities are a proper focus for redeeming ministry because they are treated 
in the Bible as persons and families and as extensions of the people who live in 


them.’ 9231 


Migrants that are dislocated from their own ‘place,’ from their homeland and home 
churches and moved to another ‘place’ yearn for an environment where they may feel 
at home, a ‘home away from home.’ But are they going to call the city where they are 
settled as their homes or will they continue in their nostalgia calling the places of their 


departure home? In Mbah’s opinion, ‘‘... many other Africans in the United States are 
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never fully comfortable in either of their homes. However, despite our social 


status, either we are migrants or natives, Bakke asserts that God seriously identify the 


ae, simple definition of ‘displacement,’ is an obligatory movement of individuals or group of people 


from their usual residence to another place. Terms such as ‘displacement’ or ‘displaced person’ have 
been used for refugees and migrants [David Bartram, Maritsa Poros and Pierre Monforte, Key 
Concepts in Migration [London: Sage Publications Ltd, 2014,] 53 

a Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 63 
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people with the particular city they choose to dwell. He wrote, ‘‘it is only in our 
western, Greek-style thinking that we separate cities from people.’’ The writer has 
also indicated that in the Bible people are connected to place: ‘Paul of Tarsus,’ 


‘Philimonof Syrene,’ etc.* 


Jacobsen has also added, ‘‘a person typically was born, lived, and died in one 
particular place and was closely identified with that place (Jesus of Nazareth or 


Joseph Arimathea.’’?** 


However, we know Jesus was neither born nor He died in 
Nazareth; for sure he lived there. In some cases the scripture identify the person with 
the place of birth; for instance, Joseph who was also called Barnabas by the Apostles 
was ‘‘a Levite and a native of Cyprus’’ (Acts 4:36). Both ‘Barnabas the Cyprian’ and 
‘Paul of Tarsus’ share the same ethnic container as ‘Jews,’ although one is a Levite 
and the other one is from the tribe of Benjamin. But despite their ethnic backgrounds 
and their tribal affiliation, it is important to take notice of the places they are 
identified with. Vhumani asserted, ‘‘a home is a place where one dwells and is a 
permanent inheritance where acceptance, love and security are found. It is imperative 
for an individual to have a home. A home makes us fully human and defines our 
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identity, security, belonging and humanity. Migrants in the Diaspora strive to 


secure that home in the places of their settlements; home where there is happiness, 
belonging, love and care. In some cases their places of settlement is influenced by 


divine promise, intervention and guidance. 


33 Ray Bakke with Jim Hart, 1987, 64 
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For instance, for some Ethiopian migrants’ in decision of movement and settlement 
God is involved; just as it was the case for their forefathers.”°° After settling in the 


particular city, “‘Ethiopian immigrants have longed to establish a house of worship in 
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Diaspora. Initially the EOTC in Los Angeles had to hold their services at different 


places, renting space [probably limited] from other churches. However, the history of 
the church uncovers the inconveniences they had gone through in renting the spaces. 
The tenants feel they won’t be able to utilise the place as sacred as it should be 
according to the tradition of the EOTC. At the end, when they purchase and own their 
own place in South Central Los Angeles their dream of finding a spiritual home was 
fulfilled. It is more about getting more space, freedom and a sense of ownership. The 
difference between the space and place is, ‘“‘space is more abstract and 


undifferentiated than place... place by way contrast, describes a realm where 
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something significant has happened or is happening. However, the function of 


space and place in the western churches is different from the way the migrant 


churches perceive. 


In McAlpine’s opinion, the Western evangelical church, of which he said he has been 


a part for all of his life ‘Shas substantially underestimated’’ the importance of sacred 


73° Alem who studied meaning and use of urban space in Ethiopia wrote, “in relation to space and 


spirituality in addition to of North Ethiopia is that selection of a location as a political centre had been 
always attached to intervention of supernatural power... ... the other important factor which directly 
has influenced the land use of the urban centres is how space is conceptualised in the learning of 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church” [Genet Alem, Traditional Values, meaning and use of urban space in 
highland towns of North Ethiopia http://n- 
aerus.net/web/sat/workshops/2010/pdf/PAPER_alem_g.pdf] 
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space.” The writer went a step further and urged contemporary evangelicals in the 
Western world to consider specifically their church building in the perspective of 
‘future Christians and today’s unchurched.’™° He has also indicated, ‘‘it seems sacred 
space is willing the interest and commitment of an ever-increasing number of people 
in our post-Christian era.’’ Even though McAlpine’s concept of ‘future Christians’ 
may not well thought-out the demography change through migration and _ the 
increasing diversified communities, his comparative view of the Biblical and the 


(post-) modern church is pretty analysed. 


The way space is utilised and arranged in the EOTC for centuries is very much 
influenced through the Old Testament concept. Historically, there is a strong 
attachment between EOTC and Judaism; particularly, Kebra Nagast [a national epic 
which hold the geneology of Solomonic dynasty] has a role in shapping Ethiopian 
Orthodox Christians. Gradually Ethiopians came to think of themselves not simply as 
Christians, but also as the inheritors of the special place that Israel had as chosen 
people of God. EOTC has been following the same tradition for centuries and the 
churches in the Diaspora tend to practice the same tradition just as it is back in their 


homeland. 


Inside the church building, whether the design of the structure is circular or four 
squares, there are three chambers. The first one is the innermost part and it is called 
Maades [Sanctuary], it is also known as Qeddusa Queddusan [Holy of Holies]. It is in 
this part of the building the Tabot [replica of the Ark] rests. It is believed that the 


39 William MacAlpine, Sacred Space for Missional Church: Engaging Culture through the Built, 
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Tabot have been brought from Israel to Ethiopia by Menelik I, the son of King 
Solomon. Only Priests and Deacons got access to this side of the building. The second 
space is Keddist [The Holy] where the Holy Communion is kept and the communion 
takes place; this place is only reserved for communicants who fast and kept 
themselves holy. The third chamber, the Qine Mahelet, this is where church goers got 


an access; although men and women have different entrance.~"! 


If women are in their menstrual cycle they stay outside the church sanctuary; it is 
distressing to most Western Christians seeing them standing outside especially during 
a cold season. A scripture in front of the gate, ‘‘take off your sandals, for the place 
where you are standing is holy ground’’ (Exodus 3:5) is reminder that one shouldn’t 
forget to take off shoes before entering the church building. Immigrants take off their 


shoes even in a cold season where there are no heaters. 


Religious meaning of sacred spaces in the Ethiopian Orthodox church was meant to 
create a bond between the spiritual world and the material one. It is the concept of the 
Tabot [the ark] brings the sacred and secular together yet the sanctity of the place 
centres merely on the existence of the Ark. And this is completely dissimilar from the 
Western understanding of religious space and divine-human relationship. Ethiopian 
Orthodox Christians are cautious in mixing the sacred and the secular, the modern and 
the tradition, in fact it resists modernism. For instance, bringing modern musical 
instruments to the sacred place and using of popular-secular music in worship services 


undermines the sanctity of worship. 


a Sergew Habte Sellassie and Belaynesh Mikael, Worship in the Ethiopian Orthodox Church [first, it 


was published by Professor Sergew Habte Sellassie and Professor Tadesse Tamerat, “The Church if 
Ethiopia a Panorama of History and Spiritual Life,”” Addis Ababa — December 1970], Accessed March 
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It is hard for the Ethiopian Orthodox follower to be in a very postmodern church, man 
sitting next to his wife and wrapping his arm on her shoulder or to be in the midst of 
contemporary music and imagining that it is worship. Whereas in the Western 
churches, ‘‘Just as the space of the church is a combination of items and practices 
infused with both sacred and secular meaning, so too can the congregants come to see 


; . : 242 
their own lives as a mixture of the two.”’ 


For the Ethiopian Orthodox Christians, 
other than ‘harvesting the spiritual benefits,’ establishing the Tabot on American soil 
is like creating a space in which the migrants feel they are at home. Sherwood 
Lingenfelter and Marvin Mayers have appropriately described what it means to be in 
such cultural environment, ‘’all human behaviour occurs within particular cultures 
within socially defined context. [...] A church building, pews, a pulpit, hymnals, 
reading from the Bible, a sermon, an offering, and prayers are all part of the 


context.’’?? 


The question is other than the church experience, what else is included in ‘home?’ Is 
home a thing, a place or persons whom you belong? Is it a house containing a family 
and those who belong to the household and family of descendants? Beyond a doubt it 
is more than a four corner and a roof, a bed and place to sleep and owning those 
materials. When migrants are displaced, they are emplaced in a particular local setting 
and they may have place to live but they may still feel they are away from home. 
What ministry assume to achieve in the midst of migrant communities is to forge the 


space which migrants are yearning for, ‘a sense of home.’ And it is only ‘‘God’s 


ae April Stace, Secular Music, Sacred Space: Evangelical Worship and Popular Music [Lanham: 
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centrality liberates those who are fixed on their own cultures and way of worship.’’*“* 


Such a home may not necessarily mean to be part of ethnic group enclaved in a 


particular urban space. 


The ‘home’ Christ brought into our perspective is to be with fellow sojourners who 
does the will of the Father in heaven (Matt. 12:46-50); and to be in traveling 
companionship to a common destiny, the real home. When a person made a 
commitment to follow Christ there are no promises given of a temporary house to 
own but a sure assurance of an eternal home to cherish. The gospel’s narratives of 


discipleship pose a challenge on our intentions of following Him. 


Luke presentation of the Gospel is inclusive and it strongly informs that eternal life is 
universal, it is meant for all humanity. His narration associates Christ with the poor 
and the outcast. His birth, his preaching of the Gospel and the parables portrays that 
Christ walked on earth and reached those who are not part of the system. In one of the 
stories Luke mentioned of a man who said to Jesus, ‘‘I will follow you wherever you 
go?’’ But we don’t know what was in the heart of this potential ‘follower,’ he may 
have been expecting Jesus living in a palace or just in an ordinary place. But Jesus 
replied to him, ‘‘Foxes have dens and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
has not place to lay His head’’ (Luke 9:57-58). He was not disregarding of the need a 
house to live; rather He was prioritising the ultimate home over the temporary place. 
He promised to those who followed Him, ‘‘My Father’s house has many rooms... 


And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come back and take you to be with me 
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that you also may be where I am. You know the way to the place where I am going’”’ 


(John 14:2-4). 


Adogame’s concept of ‘home away from home’ describes the basis for the religious 
commitment of Christians of African origin in Europe and the United States. He 
wrote, ‘‘intra-religious engagement of African Christian communities derive not so 
much from doctrinal affinities or leadership preferences’’**’ The migrants changed 
their membership from mainstream churches to Charismatic and Pentecostal churches. 
According to Adogame, the reason to change their church affiliation is because they 
discover that the ‘‘feeling of spiritual tepidity or the experience’’ of the mainstream 
local churches. They were confronted with undesirable conditions in these churches 


they initially thought they would be a member of. 


Commonality and shared aims is also another factor that initiates migrants to 


formulate communities and to create their own religious spaces and avenues where 


246 
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people feel that they are important and value Adogame asserts, “‘the sense of 


mutual obligation, the practical and emotional support given to one another’’ has 
become a foundation among migrants togetherness. He also emphasised that the 
creation of the bond is ‘‘often among individuals who did not know one another prior 


to joining the church is akin to relationships found within families, friends and 


neighbourhoods in the home context.’’*” 


* Afe Adogame, The African Christian Diaspora, 2013, 192 
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However, Adogame’s argument that implies community creation to make it look alike 
the homeland is in disparity to the theological concept of ‘home.’ One should agree in 
the fact many Christian migrants from Africa were never well accommodated in the 
mainstream churches and among the hosting societies. Their stories disclose the 
unpleasant experiences and the expectation-reality crisis they have encountered in the 
presence of whom they consider as ‘brothers and sisters.” However, forming churches 
in absolute resemblance of a homeland church just to create a ‘home’ feeling is at 


times controversial in the mission of church and the basic notion of ecclesiology. 


The churches that exist in a diversified environment due to migration have an 
incredible challenge to face and to resolve. And the challenge is on both sides. As 
Vhumani well observed, on the side of the migrants or ethnic churches the problem is 
the ‘‘ecclesiological position of where migrant churches are predominantly used for 


social networks.’’”“8 


However, it is also recognised that the network does not always 
goes along ethnic lines; ethnicity is one of the multiple pathways in which migrants 


engage. 


Vhumani went further to spot the problem on the other side, ‘‘the exclusion of 
migrants by some host communities’ churches. [...] The implication of this 
theological realisation is that it challenges the people of God in migrant host countries 
to change this mind-set from apathy and indifference, to love and inclusion.’’*”” There 
are no easy ways; the path from homogeneity or multiculturalism in which people co- 


exist without any interaction to intercultural church filled with empathy, love and 
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unity may not happen overnight. It requires diligent commitment, humility to 


emphasise our identity in Christ over ethnic or racial pride. 


As much as it takes God to disperse and to complicate the language of people on earth 
who had one speech with a wrong motive, it also takes the Holy Spirit to transform 
the extremely diversified and multi-ethnic communities to unity and to a common 
understanding for a good reason (Gen. 11:19, Acts 2:1-12). Marzouk suggested, 
‘‘through the miraculous work of the Spirit, those who have been dispersed and who 
have for a long time live in Diaspora can discover a sense of home when they hear 
their own language spoken by others who do not share the ethnic or cultural 


background.’’?” 


Divinely inspired phenomenal activity as well as the dynamic 
oppression of the Holy Spirit is really needed. But Churches also should clarify their 
understanding of sound ‘theology’ that linked with the ‘eschatological’ home which 


also transcends ethnic boundaries. 


3.3.3. Learning from the Early Church: Intercultural Encounter and the Leadership 
Role 
Cultural diversity and ethnic plurality is not a new phenomenon in the history of the 
Christian church. The first church in the New Testament under the leadership of the 
first disciples has gone through it and has great lesson for the contemporary church 
that is facing the same challenge. I found Winter’s analysis helpful primarily in 
understanding the problem and in explaining the theology in a historical and cross 
cultural settings. He began with an appeal, the reader to see the problem with God’s 


point of view, ‘‘you might say that God has always had cross-cultural perspective 
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since He was the One who was pleased to create the diverse ta ethne — the various 
tribes and tongues and families of mankind.’’*°! Cross-cultural ministry was emerged 
in history, as the church was experiencing cultural conflict and when leaders took the 
scripture as an authoritative guideline to solve it. Especially, it will be helpful to go 
back to the early church records and Theology, ‘‘since it shades new light on the 


. F eee . : % P 252 
problem of unity versus uniformity in historic dimensions’’ 


Cultural plurality is not a new occurrence; in fact, right from the beginning of the 
church, Jewishness and alterity was battling church leadership. God never cease to 
involve in human history across cultures although it has been always a complex 
condition and the church couldn’t be able to see it from God’s perspective. Diversity 
should not be considered as a preventive condition to Christian ministry and church 
leadership; rather it is a great opportunity to fulfil the Great commission. We are not 
called to go just to one ethnic group; but to reach every culture, language, people, 
class, etc. and certainly the church is supposed to be a space that accommodates all 
humanity. Nevertheless, the contextualisation of the gospel and creating inclusive 
space in the church has never been an easy job particularly for those who were in a 


leadership position. 


On the very first day of the infant church, Peter stood to address the audience who are 


66 


identified as ‘*...Parthians, and Medes, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea 


and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 


and sojourners from Rome... ”’ (Acts 2:8-11). According to Luke’s record they are 


=r Ralph Winter, Christian History in Cross cultural Perspective International Journal of Frontier 
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from every corner of the empire, these are people who were wondering and searching 
for the real home. They represent all nations; the homeless, the dispersed, the poor 
and the undocumented. In fact, this has strong correlation with Luke 9 narrative of the 
person who requested to follow wherever Christ and to whom Christ responded, ‘the 
Son of Man has no place to live.’ These sojourners now came to a point where their 


soul would get into the eternal home and rest. 


Peter’s addressees can be categorised into three main groups of people. And this 
encompasses primarily the Jews who are permanently resided in Jerusalem. Secondly, 
the Proselytes are from other nations but they joined Judaism through proselytization 
[through circumcision and observing the law]. And thirdly those with Hellenistic 
background yet they were like representatives of diverse cultures and languages of the 
world. All the three kinds became part The early church was part of categories were 
converted and joined the church. According to Bruce analysis, ‘‘if we ask when and 
how so many of these Hellenists were enrolled as disciples of Jesus, we may find the 
answer in Luke’s narrative of the day Pentecost, according to which Jews of the 


Diaspora formed a large, if not the main part of Peter’s audience.’’”*° 


At the beginning there was lots of cultural resistance. Even after God remarkably 
intervened to break the barrier, ‘‘otherness’’ was an issue to the first century church 
(Acts 10; 13). Before the church grew its mission to the Gentile nations, the 
polarisation among the two Jewish communities had already existed. Actually, it was 
a defining moment for the early followers of Jesus Christ, and the stumbling blocks 


were like alarming signs for the early church to describe its mission and to turn from 


at Bruce, F.F. New Testament History [Garden city, New York: Doubleday-Galilee edition, 1969], 218. 
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exclusivism; rather to continue being naturally broad and allow God to add those that 


were saved. 


3.3.3.1. The Hellenists in Jerusalem 

Many diverse explanations are given on who the Hellenists were; one of them reads, 
“‘the term Hellenistes means no more than the noun Hellen (Greek) because if its 
derevation from the verb ‘‘Hellenizo,’’ which means “‘to live as a Greek’’ rather than 


k. 9254 


just speak Gree Wilson distanced himself from giving affirmative explanation 


on who these ‘Greek speaking’ Jews are or what made the group different from the 
other contemporary Jews of the time. He wrote ‘‘the distinctive mark of the Hellenists 
is less clear: they may have been Greek speaking, of Diaspora origin, ‘hellenizers,’ 
that is, those who aped and propagated the Greek way of life, or any combination of 
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these three. However, many agree that the cultural background of the Greek 


speaking Jews goes back to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, a king who imposed the 
Greek culture against Jews in Jerusalem and around the empire. Due to this historical 
fact, we can agree with the assumption that many Greek speaking Jews were 
Hellenised; the enculturation was carried in many ways including conveying cultural 


affection and the adaptation of the language.” : 


Judaism of the Diaspora as ‘“‘highly influenced by the prevailing Hellenistic 


syncretism’’ in contrast to “‘the Judaism of the Palestine’’ that remained as remoted 


*°4 Frank Gaebelein and Richard N. Longenecker, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary with The New 
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enclave of rigid commitment to Torah is an older view to Penner.’ He went further 


to reflect on Hengel’s argument who asserts, ‘‘all Judaism of the period — in both 
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Palestine and abroad — came under extensive Hellenistic influence. However, in 


Penner’s opinion despite the external force of cultural ‘reform attempt’ both groups 
were in a common front against ‘alienation.’*°” Weiss extended this analysis and show 
that Hellenism is so strong to penetrate the monopoly of Judaism on their own land. 


He indicated that Jerusalem, “‘had become an almost completely Greek city, even 


though the Maccabean revolt was intent on blotting out everything foreign.’ cas 


3.3.3.2. The Interaction between the Hellenists and the Hebrews in the Church of 
Jerusalem 

There is strong consent among historians about the reason behind the disintegration. 
The linguistic variation usually affected the use of language in reading the text. As 
Weiss noted, “‘the fact that these groups assembled in separate synagogues for 


worship indicates that the reading of scriptures and the prayers conducted there in 
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Gree There were many of them who were only speaking Aramaic as mother 


tongue and prefer to maintain it, while others spoke only Greek. It is also anticipated 


that ‘‘the permanent population of Jerusalem could also make itself understood by 
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those who spoke only Greek.’ Despite all the complexities of the relationship 


between the two groups the common understanding in regards to the Greek speaking 


Jews who made Jerusalem their home among the native born and Aramaic speaking 


*°7 Todd Penner, Emory Study of Early Christianity: The Praise of Christian Origin: Stephen and 
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population is the fact that they are identified by their language and geographical 


«os 263 
origin. 


The daily distribution of food was not the major cause which brought tension between 
the two groups, the ‘Hebrews’ and the ‘Hellenists’. The turbulence started from 


within; neglecting the widows was rather ‘‘only a symptom of a larger tension 


between the two groups, arising from broad differences of outlook and sympathy.’ 


Luke has not given us detailed description of the previous experiences in between 
other than disclosing the fact that ‘‘the Hellenists’’ have raised their complaint against 


‘‘the Hebrew.’’ In other words the cause of the conflict was not just a single issue but 
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it involves ‘“‘the variety of elements mixed together It was for the first time to 
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read the church divided into ‘‘us’’ and ‘“‘them. What helped was not their 
common ancestry and heritage, rather Spirit empowered cross cultural leadership 
ministry. God was able to bring together the deeply rooted traditional Jews in Judea 


with the cosmopolitan Hellenist Jews from all over the world. 


3.3.3.3. The Interaction between Gentile and Jews in the Early Church 

Jerusalem was not only under the influence of the Hellenists cultural empire but the 
city was also sieged under the Roman military power. Due to this fact, Jerusalem was 
accommodating the proselyte Gentile soldiers such as Cornelius along the Hellenists 
which increased the complexity of the city’s societal condition. It had become more 


difficult for the church when the leadership adopted a communal system and tried to 
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accommodate such a complex condition (Acts 4:32-5). Any quarrels and complains 
could be expected and should not be a surprise when “‘the people would be eyeing one 


another to see if this or that group appear to be taking advantage.’ 


However, the tension between the two Jewish communities we read in Acts 6 was not 
the same problem as it was occurred between Gentile and Jew believers later in Acts 
15. In fact, Luke recorded the development in a plain language and sequentially. 
According to the historical pattern of Acts the first tension occurred in Jerusalem 
between the Grecian Jews and the Jews in Judea. Wright asserted, ‘Hebrews and 
Hellenists are groups inside Jewry, to be found also in that section of it belonging to 
the church.’””®* The Acts 15 scenario was different in which we read the first general 
counsel of leaders called to resolve. When the gospel reached the house of Cornelius 
who was also a proselyte Jew, the Jewish leaders in church of Jerusalem had lots of 
struggle to accept having fellowship with other nations (Acts 10). While the Hebrew 
Christians were procrastinating to step into the Gentiles space, the Hellenist Christians 
were the one that played great role in the spreading of the Gospel outside Israel’s 


territory (Acts 11:19-20). 


Reaching all kinds of people from every ethnic group and every nation was Christ’s 
mission strategy. And to bring them all to unity in Him (including those who are 
predestined to believe) was His prayer, ‘‘my prayer is not for them alone, I pray also 
for those who believe in me through their message, that all of them may be one’’ 


(Math. 28:19, John 17:20-23). All who are born from above into one body have 
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become one creation in Christ Jesus are meant all to be in absolute unity with one 
another and as one church. Nevertheless, ‘‘togetherness’’ to the extent of adopting a 
communal living while ‘‘otherness’’ was still strong was indeed problematic in the 
development of the new community. It is equally awkward to pretend as having unity 
or faking unity while we are fragmented and segregated ethnically is so deceptive and 


has become significant barrier to the contemporary church ministry. 


3.3.3.4. Leadership Competence and Role in Gentile’s Ministry 

In Acts 15, Luke introduced a harmonised leadership and gifts and views were 
complemented among leaders, particularly between Peter, James and Paul who were 
the main speakers. And the topic was what the prerequisites are to embrace the new 
gentile converts. There were arguments and discussion between those who argue for 
being inclusive against those who have strong exclusive position. Peter was 
mentioned often as the first among the twelve and James, “‘the Lord’s brother’’ was 
one of the key leaders particularly in Jerusalem. However he wasn’t part of the first 
twelve and probably, not even converted before the resurrection of Christ. However, 
from the glimpse of the scriptures and recorded histories, surprisingly James was 
known as a leading figure in the church of Jerusalem (Acts 12:17; 15:13, 21:17-18, 


Gal. 1:19) though his story was never described quite broadly. 


Peter and other leaders including Barnabas are criticised for their reluctance and 
insincerity in Gentile mission. Paul considered them as hypocrites, he even mentioned 
that when Peter came to Antioch and he had resisted him to the face (Gal. 2:11-13). It 
is essential to remember that accepting ‘‘others’’ to a fellowship in the Christian 


church has been indeed problematic not only to Peter but also for many first century 
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Christian Jews. The disputes among leaders compel all to gather and held a council in 


Jerusalem (Acts 15). 


3.3.3.4.1. Peter’s ministry to the Jews and Cross-culturally to Gentiles 

Despite he was born and raised as a Jew; there are many good evidences that Peter 
was speaking at least two language; for sure he spoke Greek in addition to his native 
language i.e. Aramaic. Bockmuehl, who is a scholar in early Church Christianity 
argued for Peter’s Greek language capability, ‘‘the notion that Peter himself could not 
have been competent Greek speaker is simply unfounded.’”® Peter was raised in a 
Palestine where the Greek influence was significantly high. MacArthur has also 
commented on his writing as well as reading skills and reject the notion behind Peter 
being ‘unlearned fisherman’ (Acts 4:13). And he argued, ‘‘Peter was ‘unlearned’ does 
not mean that he was illiterate... it is also apparent that at least some of the authors of 
the NT, though not highly educated, could read the Greek of the OT Septuagint.’’*”° 
Peter was also competent using Greek in his public speech; as Schaff has also 
indicated that on the day of Pentecost Peter was preaching to the crowd possibility in 


Greek, ‘‘which would be better understood by foreign visitors.”?””! 


History tells Peter was traveling between Jerusalem and Rome which shows his cross 
cultural experience. Eastman, an early church historian has indicated, ‘‘Prior to the 


beginning of the martyrdom of Peter, Peter has already been in Rome for some time 
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h.’’?”? If this assertion is reliable and true it means that Peter’s 


strengthening the churc 
ministry was not just to the Jews but also to the Gentiles; for we know the Roman 
church membership was composed of Gentiles and Jews. When he has also addressed 
His letter to strangers throughout the provinces of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocea, Asia 


and Bithynia is another piece of evidence for his intercultural exposure even though 


his primary call was for the Jews (1 Pet. 1:1-2). 


When Peter was called to reach Cornelius he had to argue with God and even refusing 
about the ‘unclean’ and ‘anything that is not common’ to him. He had to cross his 
ethnic border and of being a citizen of an elected nation as opposed to gentile; he had 
to cross over the identity pride. He had to deconstruct of being a Jew for the sake of 
non-ethnic ministry he was called for and consider himself that he was a man only. 
His recognition to God and his realisation about the nature of his call made him to 
think that ‘‘he cannot see other human beings according to his own categories, but he 
now sees other human beings based on how God see them.’’”” Healthy, God 
honouring ministry starts from sound thinking; what we think about God, ourselves 
and others. The way we define and label ‘others’ could be in comparison to our status, 
class or identity. And it matters to how we approach and minister to the people who 


may not look like us. 


Peter was in the midst of hunger and wanted to eat something when he fell into a 
trance and before God showed him the vision and asked him to think of a kingdom 


which is wide enough to accommodate all kinds of people. God convinced Peter not 


*? David Eastman, Writings From The Greco-Roman World: The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts of Peter 
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to call anyone ‘impure’ and ‘unclean,’ and he immediately stepped out of his box to 
be with ‘aliens’ yet still having lots of uncertainties in what he was about to do. On 
his arrival to the house of Cornelius he has to say and ask his listeners, ‘you are well 
aware that it is against our law for a Jew to associate with or visit a Gentile... may I 


ask why you sent for me?’’ (Acts 10:28-29). 


Since he lived his entire life learning exclusionism, it must have been unusual 
experience for Peter to mingle with ‘others’ who are in a very different ethnic 
category. Marzouk noticed that after crossing the boundaries and when he was 
demanding for explanation Peter showed himself as he is still hungry, ‘‘not for food, 


for his eyes to be opened so that he can see what God is up to.’’?*”* 


He was wondering 
or as NASB put it he was ‘greatly perplexed in mind’ and he was looking for a 
meaning of the symbols in his vision, humanness, the difference between ‘us’ and 
‘them.’ Once he came to an understanding about the universal nature of the Gospel 
and his role in God’s kingdom he said, ‘‘I now realize how true it is that God does not 


show favouritism but accept from every nation the one who fears him and does what 


is right’’ (Acts 10:34-5). 


Peter was only able to realise of the Lord’s plan of breaking ethnic barriers along the 
way in his ministry. As a matter of fact, on the very first day of the church in 
Jerusalem he had preached that the promise is ‘for all who are far off — for all whom 
the Lord our God will call’’ (Acts 2:39). Probably, he thought God’s visitation of 
nations is sequential; in God’s timetable he imagined that Jews conversion precedes 


other nations. It was a turning point in Peter’s ministry as he was first person to open 
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a door for the Gentiles; he has to say, ‘‘He did not discriminate between us and them, 
for He purified their hearts by faith.’’ It was also touching to read his humble words 
after all the struggles inside of him has come to pass, “‘we believe it is through the 


grace of our Lord Jesus that we are saved, just as they are’’ (Acts 15:7-11). 


3.3.3.4.2 Paul’s ministry across Ethnic and Cultural Territories 

Among the early church leaders according to God’s foreknowledge and election Paul 
was the key messenger to spread the message across nations. Before he became a 
leader of the movement in the Gentile world he was a leader of the persecution 
against Christians. After his conversion and when he became a prominent character he 
was accused by his prosecutors as a ‘ ‘ringleader of the Nazarene sect’’ (Acts 24:5). 
‘Nazarene’ was used among Jews as a synonym for Christians, which also identify 
them with Jesus of Nazareth. Paul had shown himself proficient in ministry and 
competent in his deep understanding of church’s diversity. As much as Peter was 
called to open a door for the salvation to the Gentiles as well as to reach the Jews, 
Paul had also has extended his ministry crossing the barrier to lead gentiles into 


salvation. 


Paul accepted inclusivism, equivalent salvation of all people through the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ from the very beginning of his call to ministry; he was able to do it 
effectively and across the empire. In those days, there was clear distinction between 
the inhabitants of Rome, ‘‘the members of one’s own nation with outsiders who 


became citizens of it... Those with an aristocratic background... theoretically had 
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advantages that were denied to those who did not share the same position.’’””* Paul 
was born as a Roman citizen and a native of Tarsus; yet as a sojourner he was 
traveling across the Mediterranean to fulfil his mission that he was called for. His 
focus was reaching major cities such as Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi, Rome and 


creating new spaces i.e. ekklesiae. 


Agosto quote Aymer to clarify what Paul intended among the first century assemblies, 
‘‘we can in fact understand much of the New Testament, including Paul and his 


»276 He came from the Pharisaic 


letters, as writings that help create “diaspora spaces. 
Jew background but his call was to reach Gentiles; this situation should have 
generated a huge conflict and storm in his thought life. But Paul got over such 
overwhelming challenge and formed ‘‘a kind of patois, a new language, an amalgam 
of Jew and Gentile. In other words, Paul helps his converts, Jew and Gentile, to 


=e The narrowness, the isolation and 


migrate from insularity and islandedness. 
thinking within the box could be a grieving reality either of ‘the Jews’ or ‘Gentiles’ or 
‘both’ group. But Paul was sure in what he was called to do and straightforward in his 


message, “‘for I am not ashamed of the gospel, because it is the power of God that 


brings salvation to everyone who believes’’ (Romans 1:16). 


Let us take few examples from Paul’s letter to the Romans as a template to highlight 
the universality of his message which was fairly inclusive. Paul may have not founded 


the church in Rome; but in the churches he established in every major city all ethnic 
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groups are part of. The Gospel he was preaching and he recognized as ‘my gospel’ 
(Rom. 2:16) was the Gospel of God, “‘the gospel he promised beforehand through his 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures’? (Rom. 1:1-2). Lee who was a famous migrant 
preacher wrote, ‘‘Paul preached the gospel from Jerusalem, a cultured city, to a 
remote, uncultured region. Through the all-inclusive, consummated Spirit as power 


278 While Paul’s inclusive, 


Paul preached the gospel fo the nations in prevailing way. 
equal and fair approach was not necessarily in agreement with any of the social 
groups of his days; neither in the Greco-Roman society nor among the Jews. When 
the culture at large stands as opposed to ‘his Gospel,’ then he had to resists the “host 
culture.” For instance, ‘‘in Corinth— the Greco-Roman mores... even if it means 


rejection and suffering, that is, alienation (exemplified by Paul’s “hardship list” in 1 


Cor. 4:8— 13).”??”” 


Paul started his message by introducing himself to the Romans whom he had never 
seen as an Apostle ‘‘to call the Gentiles to the obedience,’’ and in which the recipients 
of the letter has become part of (Rom. 1:5-6; 11; 13). Rome being the centre of the 
Roman Empire it must have been a city that accommodates diverse kinds of people 
including ‘Jews.’ In his letter Paul made his mission clear to his readers and 
particularly addressed the Jews who feel that they are superior and demean others 
(Rom. 2:17-24). Contrary to many ministers do in our days, ‘‘Paul’s thinking does not 
begin with the distinctions that divide people from one another, but from that which is 
» 9280 


common to them all — their distance from God and degree of response to Him. 


Rather than categorising people according to the ethnic group, according to Paul they 


778 Witness Lee, The Conclusion of the New Testament [Anaheim, CA: Living Stream Ministry, 1986], 
1043 
279 Efrain Agosto, Island, Borders and Migration, 2018, 156 


78° Robert Banks, Paul’s Idea of Community, 1980, 114-5 
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are embraced in one of the two; either in Adam, who impacted the entire human race 


with sin and condemnation or in Christ, who became the source of life (Rom.5). 


In Paul’s ecclesiology, ethnic grouping, class, status are no more relevant but to be 
free from the sin of ethnocentrism, to be incorporated and have union with Christ 
through his death and resurrection (Rom. 6). A Person is not only assimilated in 
Christ by His Spirit, but he or she is also part of the family who have received the 
spirit of adoption to be the children of God, by him we all cry ‘‘Abba, father.’’ The 
social status of the believers in the City of Rome was not the focus of Paul, rather 
their position in God’s kingdom. He centred his argument on how God takes 
humanity from curse and condemnation to blessing and glorification. He emphasised 
on the fact that those whom God foreknew, He has predestined to be conformed to the 
image of His son, He has also called, justified and glorified (Rom. 8). At the end of 
his letter to the Romans Paul has left a remark in regards to his ministry, 
‘‘T will not venture to speak of anything except what Christ has accomplished 
through me in leading the Gentiles to obey God by the power of signs and 
wonders, through the power of the Spirit of God. So from Jerusalem all the 
way around to Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the gospel of Christ’’ 
Romans 15:18-19. 
The churches that were established in every city were Christian communities who are 
converted through the Gospel of Christ; the Jews and the gentiles, slave and the free 
folks, the wealthy and the poor, men and women are all incorporated into the 
community. Once the community was formed, the resocialisation process began 
which was the very crucial part of incorporating the diverse groups into the body of 


Christ. The letters and teachings took one major part of forming a community and 


laying a demarcation between believer and unbeliever (2 Cor. 6:14-16). 
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Paul was also urging believers not to conform to the pattern of this world but to be 
transformed by the renewing of the mind, to readjust our belonging to the one body of 
Christ as well as to all other (Romans 12:1-5). Based on this reality ‘‘ anyone’s entry 
into this new relationship with God and one another is concerned, expressed as it is 
through their visible gathering together in church, no distinctions can be made.’’”*! 
Our old identity has fallen short of God’s glory and whatever we are given it is meant 
for the edification in the body of Christ. Banks has likewise argued, ‘‘so, for example, 


an individual’s national identity or heritage gives no advantage here. “God shows no 


partiality at this point, says Paul.’’** 


A city that has progressively changed to be superbly diversified is not meant to be 
extremely divided; and the church should be a leading figure in bringing various 
communities through the universal message of the Gospel. The sound theology that 
was revealed to Paul and the rest of the Apostles was a great unifying force that brings 
all humanity from division and enmity to attachment and unity, from antagonism to 
brotherly love. The message does not draw a line not between the Jew and the Greek, 
the master and the slave or amid any ethnic groups, rather between the earthly and the 
heavenly, the corruptible and the incorruptible, etc. (1 Cor. 15; Phil. 3:18). The 
scatological aspect in theology of migration ties movement with hope; it discloses our 
real home while we are sojourners on earth. Now we can only imagine the New 
Jerusalem where we can sing together a new song as we are from every tribe, 


language, people and nation (Rev. 5:9). 


*81 Robert Banks, Paul’s Idea of Community, 1980, 114 
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Chapter Four 
Research Finding and Analysis 


“We have been blessed by the U.S. and now we want to give back to them through the 


Gospel of Christ.’’ 
Badeg Bekele, Former Pastor of Emanuel Ethiopian Church in Los Angeles 


The chapter covers the field research which has been conducted among the Ethiopian 
migrant churches, Pastors and some of their members in Los Angeles. However, due 
to COVID-19, churches were closed down, physical interaction was avoided and 
church leaders were staying at home. While the leaders and their members are in such 
condition they got tied with nationwide conference calls and online ministries 1.e. 
prayers and teachings to encourage their members. So as a result, it was a huge 
challenge to freely conduct the research and it needed much patience, effort and 


diligence to get the favour the responders. 


The field research also varies from one group or church to the other. The responders 
in the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahido Churches (EOTC) are not the same as the 
members in Evangelical or Pentecostal churches. On one hand, the Evangelical and 
Pentecostal church leaders were more open for the interview and understand the 
purpose than the Ethiopian Orthodox leaders. Due to the hostile relationship the 
EOTC has with the Pentecostal and evangelical churches in Ethiopia, both the leaders 
and the members of the church were sceptical to open up for interview or any 
discussion. Once the selected interview nominees knew my religious background as I 
was introducing myself as a seminary student either the availability is spontaneously 
declined or the individuals procrastinate not to avail themselves for interview and 


refuse to respond calls. Even if I have the same ethnical background as most of the 
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informants, the denominational difference was a complex factor when it comes to 


approaching the focus group. 


But on the other side, the websites and the literatures on the side of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox are more accessible and informative than the Evangelical churches. 
According to the senior Pastor of the largest migrant church led by Ethiopians, the 
information in regards to the history and the growth of the evangelical churches are 
not well gathered and compiled. The interaction between an Evangelical and 
Orthodox followers is often predetermined in the context of Evangelism. As I have 
mentioned in the chapter three the fact that many Ethiopians have left Orthodox 
Churches to join the protestant churches has made the Orthodox Church Christians 
sceptical of the protestant Christians. When they believe in the Gospel and saving 
work of Jesus Christ according the theology Evangelicals as well as the Pentecostal 
churches has created a hostile environment between religious institutions. And this 
situation has placed EOTC members to be in an exclusive position; and due to this 
fact there was a real difficulty to convince and to get their willingness for any 


discussion. 


There were about forty five attempts and requests were put forward to various 
individuals for interview; and out of those forty five there were only twenty two 
persons from all groups who accepted and were willing to be to be interviewed. There 
were still few interviewees even among Orthodox members, particularly those who 
are more professionally incorporated and who were willing. I have tried to make a 


balance between various memberships including religious and professionals. The 
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profile of the immigrants was taken into consideration; the interviewees were from 


different backgrounds with variety of experiences. 


First, we will focus on analysing the data and other vital information which are 
gathered through interview, participatory observation, some uploaded historical 
documents in church websites as well as sermons that are related to the project. 
Although there are a large community of the Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles, the 
target groups in this research will be active church members; on one side the 
traditional Orthodox Church members, and the Evangelical including the Pentecostal 
Christians on the other. Secondly, after analysing the documents this chapter attempts 
to relate the data with the research question which we have raised in the first chapter 


of this dissertation. 


4.1. Ethiopian Orthodox Churches in Los Angeles 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church followers are many in number than other religious group 
members among the Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles. According to the history 
Ethiopian Orthodox church their first members who came to Los Angeles have gone 
through lots of difficulties and challenges. Part of the challenge which the devotees 
experienced was due to the absence of ordained priests and a church building which 
the members has to rely on. Some felt as if they have left their faith behind when they 
left their home country; and the members’ narrate their story and the years they stayed 


without EOTC in flashback, ‘it was to live like a fish out of the water.’ 


They choose to go to Egypt Coptic Churches since they approve their Monophysite 


Christology for Ethiopian Orthodox devotees strongly adhere to their ‘Tewahido’ 
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doctrine and there has been a strong historical attachment with Egypt Coptic 


Orthodox church.?* 


But there are many other factors including lingual, theological 
and cultural that made EOTC deviate from Egypt Coptic. Some of these who have 
been attending the Egypt Coptic express their dissatisfaction, ‘Ya Sew work, 


84 Before the establishment EOTC in Los Angeles, the followers needed 


ayademk. 
the Egypt Coptic Church for several basic spiritual needs such as their infants’ 
baptism, when they got birth and funerals, if someone passed away or any other 
church ceremonies. Others accepted their conditions and adopt the cultural 


environment without EOTC even being unchurched saying, ‘when in Rome, live like 


the Romans do.’ 


The EOTC leaders argue that the absence of a priest to perform the church order 
while in exile should not be a cause for the Diasporas to ignore their religious life. 
They give confidence to their members that they should base their initiation on the 
fact that God is Omnipresent. And they insisted that the members should not hesitate 
to come together to form a fellowship and to keep their culture alive. Their warning 
goes alongside the encouragement that their members should not be twisted by others 
whom they attempt to convert them from their Orthodox faith. The advice of EOTC 
is also backed by a scripture, ‘test everything; [to] hold on to the good’ (1 Thes. 5:21). 
EOTC warning does not prevent the evangelical missionary effort and their pastors’ 
diligent engagement to convert their fellow migrants into their faith. 


783 The Ethiopian put special emphasis on ‘tewahido’ which literally means “made one” or “unified” 


[alike with the Arabic term ‘tawhid’]. It is an adoption of the monophysite position established at the 
council of Chalcedon in 451 [‘mono’ means ‘alone, solitary’ and ‘physis’ in this particular context it 
means ‘nature’. It is used to identify, ‘the inseparable unity of the Godhead and manhood in the 
person of Christ.’ 

78 It means “some ones gold cannot make you elegant [or attractive]” and it is normally used to 
discourage one using something which is not of yours. Here the migrants used the proverb to 
appreciate the establishment of EOTC and not to take part in other churches which is they don’t 
belong to. 
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In 1979 a service was started for the few Ethiopian Orthodox Church followers at 300 
E 119" St. Los Angeles. The newly started gatherings were merely conducted only 
among the saints and without the presence of ordained priests, so it wasn’t satisfactory 
to their members. As in the Roman Catholic Church the intermediate role the priests 
in the EOTC is highly regarded. a couple of men studied the basic doctrine and 
tradition of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church and later received their ordination from 
Abune Yesak. Dr. Solomon Gebru who was then a student at USC read about the start 
of the Ethiopian church from Los Angeles Times and joined the church; he was 


among the founding members. 


Virgin Mary Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahido Church Los Angeles is only the first 
Ethiopian Orthodox church in Los Angeles, but it is also the first in the United States. 
It is emphasised that the church has gone through difficulties along the increasing 
number of attendees and the constriction of space as well as the poor relationship 
between Lessor-Lessee. They have been renting various church buildings until 
owning their church building. There are three other Ethiopian Orthodox Churches 
which became independent from Virgin Mary i.e. St. Mary’s Ethiopian Orthodox 


Tewahido Church, Abune Gebremenefesqidus, and Medahinalem [Eritrean Church]. 


But the worst challenge came when the church was divided because of the leadership; 
Nida has also indicated the members of Saint Mary and Virgin Mary had gone 
through bitter disputes; initially, because of diverse political ideology and ethnic 


grouping. Later, because of the name ‘Saint’ which both group wanted to retain for 
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the name of their church prefixed to ‘Mary.’”*° Settling the case took several years. 
The quarrel was only resolved in a court and only one of the two congregations 
located in 5505 W Slauson Ave, remained using the name Saint Mary. The other 
congregation who lost members and the name ‘Saint’ as a convenient name for 


‘Mary’ was named as ‘Virgin Mary EOTC’ located in 4907 S Main St. Los Angeles. 


The political change in 1991 and the overtaking of EPRDF [Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front] other than splitting Eritrean Church from the 
Ethiopian it has resulted fragmentation among the citizens according to ethnical and 
religio-political stream. The division of the Diasporas is extended from the old 
country; for or against the ones in power. Deposing the then patriarch of the EOTC, 
his holiness Abuna Merkorios from the Patriarchate, and replacing him with his 
holiness Abuna Paulos divided the synod which caused part of the synod members 
and their leader the head of the church to be exiled. Despite the division among EOTC 
churches here in Los Angeles due to political and ethnic affiliations the members’ 
strongly feel the EOTC in Ethiopia is a mother church for all Ethiopian Orthodox 


Churches in the diaspora. 


The ecclesiogenesis of EOTC is deeply rooted in a non-African genealogy of 
Ethiopian-ness due to ‘the primordial Judaeo-Christian status of Abyssinia’.”*° The 
church is not like the Evangelical and Charismatic in its essence; not as such a 
‘missionary’ or a ‘visionary’ church like the neo-Pentecostals. As the leaders 


indicated, the purpose and the establishment of the EOTC in the diaspora is to 


85 Worku Nida, African Religious Beliefs and Practices in Diaspora, 2007, 211 


Malvern van Wyk Smith. The First Ethiopians: The image of Africa an Africans in the Early 
Mediterranean World [Johannesburg: Wits University Press, 2009], 436 
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minister the members according to the tradition of the Orthodox Church in Ethiopia. It 
is also to conduct the sacraments and to disciple the saints through the basic teachings 


of the Orthodox faith which is purely indigenous. 


Few informants from EOTC emphasise, ‘‘Ethiopian should maintain their faith as we 
all believe in God who is the centre of our life.’’ According to their opinion, the role 
of religion in building a healthy life of the migrants is indeed significant. One of them 
said she is confused why Evangelicals and Ethiopian Orthodox or Catholic argue one 
against the other while they are able to reach the atheists and the Muslim community 
(Nikki, Personal Interview, April 16, 2020). It is assumed proselytization should first 
prioritise those who are entirely new for Christianity. However, any of the disputes in 
the past didn’t come categorically in theological dissimilarity between the 
evangelicals and Orthodox followers and in general among the Diasporas churches. 
Sometimes it comes due to political agendas which are often extended from the 
homeland and ethnic divisions, between the exiled synod in the previous regime and 


the synod in the homeland. 


4.2. The Emergence of the Evangelical Churches among the Ethiopian migrants in 
LA 

In the last twenty five years, a number of Evangelical churches established by 

Ethiopians in Los Angeles were many; nevertheless their numbers in total are not as 

many as their fellow migrants in EOTC. The data retrieved from the various 

informants agree on the fact that churches do not have similar reason and any 

different mission to emerge as churches. Some individuals left their congregation 


which they are serving under a Pastor to establish their own congregations. The 
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number of the people in some of these evangelical churches is as few as eight. The 
churches are in the same geographical proximities and they are engaged in the same 
harvest field i.e. the Ethiopian migrants at large. Most of the Evangelical and 
Pentecostal churches which were started by the Ethiopians are ‘Diasporal 


* : * : 287 
ecclesiogenesis,’ just as some other African churches. 


Although the evangelical churches missions approach in the Diaspora and_ their 
ministry is conciliatory with the Biblical model, some put a question mark on the 
motives of all newly emerging church Pastors. Some informants openly object the 
‘ministry’ of those who took Christ as a ‘business’ and they refused to be treated as 
commodities. As one of the informants said, ‘‘their ethnic group is their cave to hide 
themselves while they are fulfilling their carnal agendas that are skilfully crafted to 
attain their living, they use disintegrating the body’’ [Dr. Behailu, Phone Interview, 
April 7, 2020]. Even some members consider the ministry as insincere, just as Paul 
wrote to the Philippians, “‘It is true that some preach Christ out of envy and rivalry 
but others out of goodwill’’ (Phil. 1:15). According to the few responds opinion, the 
few fragmented church pastors assume more or less ‘the hundred twenty thousand 


Ethiopians’ that are settled here in Los Angeles as their ‘common markets.’ 


In this sense that and they have to strive to get more members and build their life on 
the increase, in some cases the older churches have to lose their members for the new 


emerging ones. This research project raised some core question which address the 


— Although the members and their founders of these churches were originated from Ethiopia the root 


of the church is the diaspora, in this case here in Los Angeles and exists only here yet interconnected 
with other churches nationwide. They are unlike the ‘autochthonous ecclesiogenesis’ which their 
churches were founded in Africa and have extension here. (Benjamin Simon, From Migrants to 
Missionaries, 2010, 39-41) 
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fragmentation and division of churches along ethnic lines here in Los Angeles and it 
is also a concern for some churchgoers. Dr. Behailu who is serving as the senior 
Pastor ECFC LA (Ethiopian Christian Fellowship Church) said in the interview, 
“*some of the fragmentation is motivated by carnal agendas; some gospel preachers 
who used church planting efforts as means of living. As a result of this twisted desire 
they have taken their portion from the existing ethnic church’’ [Dr. Behailu, Phone 
Interview, April 7, 2020]. However, he also said we should never make a sweeping 
statement as if to say all church planting efforts are divisive. He endorsed those who 
were guided by the Spirit to plant churches and the one who felt the need of 
ministering particular ethnic group. For instance, one leader who pastor one of the 
churches with a least members said, “‘I have arrived in Los Angeles I prayed where to 
plant the church.’’ And later he said that he got the confirmation from God to 


establish a church here in Los Angeles. 


It is understandable why some of the pastors are afraid to allow their members to be 
interviewed for this project, because some who came as seminary students have 
stayed here to establish churches. Some had to take few members from the previously 
existing churches and utilising those as initial resources for the larger projects. The 
Pastors of the churches provided various platforms, styles of preaching and worship 
although their theological confessions are similar; it is just the followers which they 


have to make some choice in which church to attend. 


There are no enough literary documentation found among any of the Evangelical 
churches to establish accurate history on how the Ethiopian churches started in Los 


Angeles and how it grew in the last forty plus years. According to FWI [Faithful 
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Works International Inc.], ‘‘the first Ethiopian Evangelical Church established in 
North America, ECFC was started by a handful of Ethiopian students and immigrants 
who left their country during the communist regime in the 1970’s to escape severe 


ee Te fact, the data doesn’t indicate that it was a 


political and religious persecution. 
particular case of the church in Los Angeles but of Ethiopian evangelical students 
who came to study in a number of Universities and colleges across the United States. 
But the testimonies of the informants agree with this piece of history posted on FWI 
website. Members of the church have indicated, after the arrival of the first Ethiopian 


Christian students, they joined various academic fields in several institutions in 


Southern California. 


These first Christian students have also joined various local American evangelical 
churches across the city. It was a joy to see each other when they come to the church 
services where there is a religious freedom and due the fact that they know each other 
before their arrival in the persecuted church back in Ethiopia. They continue to attend 
faithfully in those local churches; and as their numbers increase they started to gather 
into two different locations and they started a Bible study in Amharic. Belonging was 
in fact one of the initiative factors for the first gatherings. The students were just 
happy to meet as fellow migrants and the fact that they were able to study their Bible 


in their own language. 


Pastor Legesse indicated that the church he is serving wasn’t started as an organised 


9289 


church. The turning point to reach the ‘Habesha’~”’ community came when Dr. Haile 


*88 Faithful Works International Inc.: about Us, accessed April 6, 2020, 


http://fwiinc.org/fwiadmin/aboutus.html 
789 Habesha is a term Ethiopians and Eritreans use to refer themselves; it is also used as a pride and to 
eliminate the distinction between tribes and celebrates unity as people of the same region. 
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moved from Chicago to Los Angeles (Pastor Legesse, phone interview, April 6, 
2020). He used his charismatic potential to coordinate and organise the migrants’ 
community and as a hook for the Gospel outreach. In whatever he does for the 
Ethiopian community at large his ultimate goal was to be a witness for the Gospel. 
Those who don’t believe in the Gospel, including traditional Orthodox followers 
enjoy seeing and fellowshipping with other Ethiopians; they come to the gatherings 
just to be with their fellow countrymen. They considered the church as a community 


centre rather than as a church. 


According to the testimony of the contemporary church leaders, Dr. Haile not only 
knows how to coordinate but he was also a very good preacher. He used to travel to 
places and pray for people and witness the Gospel. Due to his hard labour many 
people heard the Gospel message and were converted. The church began to shape and 
set organisational structure and over the years the Ethiopian Evangelical church 


experienced dynamic transformation and growth. 


The second cause which detached the Ethiopian migrants from the local American 
Churches in Los Angeles according to the informants was the fact they went through 
prejudice experience among the indigenous churches. Some have openly expressed 
how difficult the situation was in those days; they weren’t happy the way they were 
treated in the hands of the hosting churches. Those who had been elsewhere and move 
to California affirm that although there is less discrimination here compared to other 


states there was some form of discomfort. 
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A pastor tells the story of an Ethiopian who used to go to an American Evangelical 
church and actively participated in the ministry. Once the Pastor of the local church 
asked him to lead a Bible study which made the group felt uncomfortable; those who 
participate in the bible study were not convinced by the fact that he is not one of their 
kinds. As they sit to attend the Bible study he told the members of the group, “‘the 
Lord is our shepherd and we are all His sheep under His care; whether you are white 
or Iam a black sheep. In the eyes of the Lord, we all have equal value.’’ After sharing 
this story some of them were really touched and their view toward him was changed 


(Pastor Legesse, phone interview, April 6, 2020). 


Such and other likewise incidents occurred here are compared to other situations 
elsewhere within a different national border. And the findings reinforce the idea that 
there are some common experiences among other African Christians who attempted 
to be part of the Western churches. Nevertheless, either negative or positive 
experience of the African Christians should be viewed on the social condition and the 
history of migration of the particular city. Prior to the establishment of migrant 
churches in the West and before the political turmoil in postcolonial Africa many of 
the early African Christians used to attend the historic churches. Other African 
Christians who identify themselves with these churches expressed openly their 
spiritual lukewarm feeling, unwelcomeness, Pastoral neglect and disappointments 
which they have experienced in these churches. And these situations have initiated 


many African migrant churches to emerge.” 


an Adogame briefly narrated the story of Olu Abiola who later became the founder of an international 


church. Abiola said, ‘| attended and worshiped at one of the Church of England near my home the 
very first Sunday after my arrival in London. But to my surprise, | was told at the end of the service by 
the officiating minister that | will be much at home with my own kind and he directed me to a black 
Pentecostal Church.” [Afe Adogame, “England in the Task of ‘Cleansing’ the World?: Aladura 
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Once the first Ethiopian Church was established and started to experience growth due 
to the increasing number of Evangelicals who migrated to Los Angeles, they put 
much effort to organise the church and to make more relevant for their members. But 
all of the efforts were not without a negative consequence and cost. Teddy, a senior 
Pastor of ‘Amanuel Ethiopian Church, LA’ as one of the informants to this project 
indicated that his predecessor Pastor Badeg was sponsored from Italy to come to 
ECFC LA particularly to help organising the worship team. But there were conflicts 
between the elders and him, so he left and started a new church; he was the Pastor of 


the church until the time of his resignation and Pastor Teddy took over. 


Currently, ‘Amanuel’ is the second largest Ethiopian evangelical church in Los 
Angeles. Pastor Teddy argued regarding the potential barrier for the Ethiopian 
churches to grow within the migrant community. Conflict and among the leaders has 
severely damaged the reputation of Evangelicals among the Ethiopian migrant 
communities at large. Some of these conflicts that were recorded in a video were 
graphic and shared among the migrants communities at large. Pastor Teddy said, 
‘*whenever we go out for an outreach among the Ethiopians, especially the older ones 


they refused to accept due to the previous dark side of our history.”’ 


Churches in 20" Century Europe” in “Transcontinental Links in the History of Non-Western 
Christianity,” Ed. Klaus Koschorke Ludwig [Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 2002], 78 
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4.3. The Universal Gospel nexus Ethnic Focused Ministry among Ethiopian 
Churches in Los Angeles 
Theoretically, there is no ethnic based exclusivism in the theology of the Ethiopian 
churches particularly among the ‘evangelicals’ and ‘the Pentecostals.’ But as much as 
ethnocentrism had been problematic for the Jewish Christians in the early church it is 
also a challenge for many Ethiopian churches in Los Angeles. Most of the Pastors 
agree on the fact that the mission of church should go beyond ethnic project, but it has 
always been a challenge for many churches that are established by Ethiopians to win 
the game and to become inclusive. Individuals have given various opinions to the 
obstruction of cross-cultural church ministries including language, church tradition 
and culture but also their mission model as a reason behind for the Ethiopian churches 


to focus on their fellow migrant groups. 


One of these Pastors who voluntarily came forward to share his experience for this 
project said that he used to be driven merely with the notion of particularism for many 
years. And now through the last few years he has begun to reconsider his approach. 
He expressed his vulnerability, ‘‘I used to fear and have no confidence to make 
myself heard in English and to communicate the message of the truth; it is just quite 
recently I began to build a different perspective after observing my surrounding and 
what I am expected to accomplish.’’ According to Pastor Philemon’s Perspective it 
reminds us that people who are ready to hear the Gospel message from speakers’ 
mouth evaluate the spirit, his or her integrity more than the inadequacy of the 
language. His advice is one should not be intimidated in comparing himself or herself 
with native English speakers who are preaching and communicating the message 


eloquently. But we all need to focus on breaking through our barriers and try to reach 
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all kinds of people for the Lord. He emphasised on one helpful and valid point, ‘‘a 
servant leader draws more people to the kingdom of God rather than the one who is 


acting like a boss. I have learnt it a hard way.”’ 


4.4, Ethiopian Migrant Churches Interaction beyond Ethnic Association and its 
Challenge 
It is obvious that Ethiopian migrants dominate most Ethiopian Evangelical and 
Pentecostal churches in Los Angeles. It is not just as the few Jews in the early church 
excluded others from their fellowships and taught that only particular ethnic groups 
are elected. Either due to some form of theoretical fallacy of the great commission 
and the making disciple of all nations or because of cross-cultural inability some 
churches remained dominantly ethnic despite being surrounded in super-diversified 
communities. As far as ethnic engagement in ministry is concerned the research has 
diagnosed three different models which most of migrant church pastors believe and 


practice in their ministry. 


4.4.1. Ministry dedicated to Ethnicity 
Some church Pastors justify their ethnic engagements in some ways and are 
comfortable in doing their ministry within the particular ethnic group. The usual 
pattern of this category is identified with Peter’s ministry to reach his own group of 
people, Jews in contrast with Paul’s argument regarding his call among Gentiles. One 
of the pastors said, ‘my call is for the Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles’ (Pastor 
Yihenew, call interview, April 11, 2020). Dr. Behailu highlighted the vitality of using 
ethnic language in church services. He said, “‘when a service is conducted in 


vernacular language, it cements the relationship of those who speak the same native 
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language. No single culture is free from bias.’’ Pastor Yihenew added for his reason 
behind to start a ministry in Los Angeles. And he said, ‘‘there are almost more than 
120,000 Ethiopians in the greater Los Angeles, and it is only 2% percent of the 
Ethiopian migrants who are born again Christians; reaching these people is one of the 
reasons to plant the church in LA.’’ At the same time, the same people rejected ethno- 
centric mentalities and practices and he identified such ministry as defective and 
impairing the advancement of the Gospel among all nations. As one of them 
indicated, ‘‘over-emphasising one’s language and excluding others lose its biblical 
balance. Extremism is the most infectious virus that plagued many areas of human 


life.”’ 


4.4.2. Sequential Engagement in Ministry: First ‘own’ ethnic group and later ‘others’ 

There are also some who indorse progressive Interaction. According to this view it 
should first start from own ethnic group and grow to other group of people. There is a 
typical comparison given to make the view understandable and those who practice the 
view on how they progressively engage not only other group of people with no 
religious experiences but also Muslims communities. The illustration classify the 
newly cut tree with ‘other group of people around’ who are going through the process 
of drying and getting ready for a fire. The dry woods must come first to the fire, and 
the heat that burns the dry wood helps the wet ones dry; ultimately all together would 
be on fire. One of the dialogue partners to this project who is also a pastor 
emphasized, ‘‘to reach the whole world your starting point should be your ethnic 
group, whom you know their language and culture.’ In other words, the ever 
increasing influence is not considered in geographical proximity; rather they claim to 


start their ministry from belongings and ethnic affiliation. Another Pastor said, ‘‘it is 
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true that the nature of the church is universal; which means to reach every ethnic 
group with the message of Jesus Christ. But to reach every ethnic group you have to 
start from your Jerusalem.’’ However, there is no clear evidence that shows if any of 
the ethnic churches seriously consider taking action or having any strategy of guiding 


their ministry through this process. 


4.4.3. A desire to serve cross-culturally without practically being active in the 


mission 


There are still some who know and strongly believe the need for an intercultural 
engagement parallel to their ethnic ministries, they need no explanation. But either 
due to its complex nature or for lack of technical device regrettably they take the issue 
off the table. One of the major obstacles which we will discuss more about is 
language, which is the central part of one’s culture; it is a challenge for some and a 
barrier for many. One of the church leaders shared his own church service experience 
in the middle of the people whom he was not able to understand their language. While 
he was looking to rent a church building for their Sunday Service, he went to Seventh 
Day Adventist Spanish speaking Church thinking that they don’t need to use their 
building on Sunday. He was waiting to speak to the leaders after attending a Saturday 


service which goes for two hours. 


In those two hours he saw people in joy, clapping, sitting and standing in what they 
were listening but he heard none of the words from the podium except someone 
citing a verse once in English. He said, ‘‘it was really a long day, but also painful.’’ 


The Pastor said that he learnt a lesson from that particular situation, ‘‘What if 
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someone who doesn’t speak our language comes to our church and has the same 
experience? It is like someone invited to a banquet; he can see people around a table 
eating but he or she is excluded off the table as well as the feast’’ [Pastor Tesfa, 
Phone interview, April 17, 2020]. One may have learnt the needs, possibly embrace 
the passion and could even have a conviction of extending their ministry to 
accommodate other group of people. However, neither the knowledge nor the passion 


rolled the stone off the tomb. 


Then how is it possible to change the ministry into an inclusive environment and to 
communicate the message cross culturally in a language which the hearers would be 
able to understand? The individuals admit, ‘‘those of us who came from Ethiopia we 
suffered from language biases and that is why we have a number of ethnic churches.”’ 
Pastor Philemon underlined on the possibility of crossing our ethnic and language 
barrier. One should never give a place to any doubt and think as he or she doesn’t 
have any strength to extend his or her potential and reach other group of people. He 
said, “‘if we could have been courageous and stretch our mission and effort we could 


have achieved a lot’’ [Pastor Philemon, Phone interview, April 7, 2020]. 


4.5. Partnership between Mainline, Missionary sending and Migrant Churches 
The challenge to repel partnership or to use it as an opportunity to bring the parties 
together in a pool for a long-lasting, common purpose is seen primarily from an 
interaction point of view. There are many factors that influence interaction in a 
negative or positive way within societal settings; our cultural background, belief, 
dogma, doctrine convictions, attitudes, preconceptions, etc. The role in the interaction 


and the people who are involved may have different view according to their own 
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social structure and the behavior of the individuals. If the view on both sides is filled 
with a wrong interpretation of one against the other, then it is not only negatively 
affecting the interaction but it is also impossible to lay a good foundation for 
partnership. It is also important to create platform where ideas circulate, people may 
physically relate, misunderstanding, and confusions vis-a-vis both groups would be 
cleared. The parties who are involved in the interaction are expected to follow and 
conform to a particular social context; they may have to adjust themselves to the 
expectations. It is observed that dialogue and interaction are prerequisite for 


establishing active enduring partnership between migrants and the hosting society. 


It was great to see such a discussion among the members of Emanuel Evangelical 
Free Church in Burbank. Dr. Loucks presented to a group of people in this local 
church that concerns immigration, he pointed all about the myths and the facts 
regarding immigrants and immigration. The presentation was followed by a 
productive, captivating dialogue among the members. And one of those myths which 
Loucks raised in the discussion was how the public politics makes immigrants the 
scapegoats for the financial upset. It is assumed that the country is economically 
affected as a result of migrants taking jobs and not paying tax. If such and many other 
myths and misinformation regarding migrants are spread in a political campaign and 
medias it doesn’t only affect the unchurched but also other people including the 
church goers. A dialogue that involves migrant community leaders as well as their 
members together with mainline, indigenous, American churches should also be 
encouraged in a way that builds working partnership [Dr. Mel Loucks, Participant 


Observation in Emanuel Evangelical Free Church, October 20, 2019]. 
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Loucks assured fellow members in ‘Koinonia’ who are also part of the local church 
how immigrants are actually helping to create new jobs and he disputed the tale that 
claims ‘immigrants are taking job opportunities away from people born in the U.S.’ 
[Dr. Mel Loucks, Participant Observation in Emanuel Evangelical Free Church, 
Koinonia, October 27, 2019]. In fact, States with large numbers of immigrants lower 
unemployment rates for everyone.” Loucks teaching was complemented with the 
local church Pastor, Brian S. Chan, himself the son of a Chinese migrant raised on 
American cultural soil, well incorporated in cross cultural ministry. Based on what 
Paul mentioned to Ephesians [2:11-22] regarding the dividing wall of hostility, Pastor 
Chan shared with his audience some of the negative experiences he and his family 
went through. But he argued, ‘Jesus is the only access to diversity’ and despite our 
ethnic and cultural differences as ‘fellow citizens,’ we are no more aliens, rather we 
are one family and Christ is worthy of diversity; let us apply in life more of Jesus less 
of ourselves’? [Pastor Brian Chan, none Participant observation in Emanuel 


Evangelical Free Church, October 27, 2019]. 


In this research migrant church Pastors were also asked if they have ever considered 
of building partnerships with indigenous churches and if they think the partnership 
strengthen the efficiency in reaching both local and other migrant communities in Los 
Angeles. Some informants were asked as leaders if they have ever considered helping 
their congregants incorporate with the hosting churches and bring productivity in their 
ministry. There are no Pastors that volunteered for the interview negate the idea of 


being partner particularly with American churches; some have even tried but for some 


an Myths and Facts about Immigrants and Immigration, ADL: Fighting Hate for Good. Accessed 


04.30.2020 https://www.adl.org/resources/fact-sheets/myths-and-facts-about-immigrants-and- 
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reasons ceased the affiliation later. Even the one who said his ministry is merely for 
the Ethiopians agree to be partnered with American Churches; he said, ‘“because they 


will help you to go through the system and reach your target group.”’ 


Other pastors responded to the question in different ways; one of the Pastors indicated 
that their fellowship is baffled with lots of misunderstanding. When English speaking 
preachers are invited to speak, it is assumed that the migrant church goers and their 
leaders do not have much knowledge of Christianity and the Bible. Pretty often the 
language barrier is confused with the knowledge of the Bible. Due to this 
preconception the speakers do not come with a solid teaching; the service would be a 
little better than a Sunday school class. In many other ways the Pastors felt as they are 
treated as ignorant, unaccepted as leaders, and their call to ministry as well as their 


spiritual gifts undermined. 


The Pastors has also raised the good and the problematic side of partnership; one of 
them said, “‘to be partner with indigenous churches is really helpful to encourage the 
members and it bring varieties, but there should be clear border and accountability in 
between. A pastor who is invited to a church service he is there to speak and not to be 
a pastor’’ [Pastor Tesfa, Phone interview, April 17, 2020]. They feel bothered when 
partner organisations interfere in their own internal issues. Some migrant church 
leaders are not only sceptic of ‘an outsider’ who may potentially act as ‘intruder’ and 
access the folks, but also they don’t trust some organisations that manipulate the 


migrant churches and claim their properties. 
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Pastor Legesse said, “‘partnership has many good aspects such as sharing resources 
including training and cultural exposures’’ He has also singled out what he said it 
would be problematic, ‘partnership may take away the liberty we have in Christ, our 
freedom to practice our theology and to lead our church in the leadership model we 
choose.’’ The pioneers who had the taste of the mainline missionary churches, for 
some reasons came out and later establish the first Ethiopian Evangelical church here 
in Los Angeles but never choose to be partner with any of the local churches. 
According to Pastor Legesse, the few folks who established the church had a firm 
position, ‘‘either we grow or whatever happens we should stand by ourselves as an 
indigenous church and without seeking any help from any organisations and 
individuals’ support’? (Pastor Legesse, phone interview, April 6, 2020). Presently, 
ECFC LA started and continued until now as self-governing, self-supporting and as 


self-propagating church. 


4.5.1. The Spirit of Independence 
One of the respondents who is also leading one of the growing churches, ‘‘there is no 
need to tell an Ethiopian that he or she is poor and proud; because that is exactly who 
he or she is. When Ethiopians were not having even the basic and were about to die of 
starving they choose to remain independent, free and die without asking any help’’ 
(Pastor Philipos, Phone Interview, April 20, 2020). One may probably think that it is 
just a sweeping statement and it is probably is. But it is also important to consider the 
history of the nation, its culture and the nature of the society. Amanuel Ethiopian 
church in Los Angeles was partnered with a ‘‘Free Methodist Church’’ for about 24 
years. The relationship was on and off through the years under various successive 


church leaders. The cause of the conflict according to Pastor Philipos’ opinion was 
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because of ‘‘our’ background and ‘their’ understanding about ‘us’ was contradictory. 
Their partner organisation wanted to have absolute control and in a full command of 


their church which created uncomfortable condition between the two parties. 


Pastor Philipos said, ‘‘it was like the spirit of colonialism as opposed to the spirit of 
independence.’ The hosting organisation tried to lead the church in an irrational and 
authoritative way and demanded for subjection for every rule they impose on the 
migrant church. The disagreement progressed into a large scale of conflict and 
ultimately the partners end up in a court. The relationship came to an end once they 
were able to present the assessment of their relationship and after the migrant church 


expressed their dissatisfaction (Pastor Philipos, Phone Interview, April 20, 2020). 


Partnership with other African migrants and African Americans was also problematic 
due to cultural and historical background as well as language variances. A Pastor of 
Amanuel Ethiopian Church in Los Angeles explained how our partnership with other 
African migrant churches could not come along. He said, ‘‘we also have our pride of 
independent and of not being colonised by Europeans; and we use it as a demarcation 
in between and in reverse our African fellows identify us with draught, hunger and 


poverty which ruined our image on the face of the world.’’ 


It has been discussed within and out of the community how some Ethiopians balked 
as being called ‘blacks.’ It sound arrogant for many of our fellow Africans in the 


continent so as here in the diaspora. It is actually annoying as the writer observed, ‘‘to 
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annoy other Africans, Ethiopians sometimes say, “we are not Africans. It is also 


°°? Malvern van Wyk Smith, The First Ethiopians, 2009, 427 
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reported, “‘the Ethiopians ambiguity regarding their ‘racial identity’’ was a threat to 


the unity of African American and Ethiopians.’’”” 


It is agreed among those who 
closely studied the life of the migrants have also realised, ‘‘Ethiopians feel pressure 
from the larger society to make ‘black’ their principal identity, and they resist that 


pressure.’ me 


Some migrants disagree on the labelling concept. They agree on the fact that the 
relationship between the Ethiopians and other Africans had been jeopardised due our 
past history politics and colonialism which isolated Ethiopia from other fellow 
Africans. They argue, ‘‘Ethiopia has played a role in rebuilding African image to the 
world for two thousand years; but our language barriers and reserving nature created a 


misunderstanding in between.’’ 


One of them even narrated a story of his friend who came across to a gentleman who 
came from African American background. The man told him that when there was 
draught and hunger in Ethiopia; teenage students bring their effort together and sold 
candy to raise money and sent their donation to the poor and dying folks in Ethiopia 
and he was one of those teenagers. But after many years he said that he has observed 
the exodus of the Ethiopians and saw how their life is changed since they came to his 
country. And when he wanted to come close to the Ethiopians, he found that they are 
not open. So he asked one of them, “we have helped you guys during the time of crisis 
in your country, now you came here and you look so proud even to talk to us.’’ The 
Ethiopian explained, ‘no it is not because we are proud but for the very reason that we 


a Ayele Bekerie, ‘African Americans and The Italo-Ethiopian War’ in Revisioning Italy: National 


Identity and Global Culture Ed. Beverly Allen and Russo Mary [Minneapolis Uni. of Minnesota Press, 
1997], 121 

a Joseph W. Scott and Solomon Getahun, Little Ethiopia of the Pacific Northwest [New Brunswick: 
Transaction Publishers, 2013], 57 
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have serious language barrier.’ The brief respond from the migrant brought an 


understanding between the two. 


It wasn’t only an institutional freedom which the migrant churches wanted to preserve 
but also their material independence. ECFC LA has its own building which the entire 
loan is cleared; and the leaders do not want to allow all the church properties to come 
under the affiliated organisation. Another informant who is also a pastor said that he 
has tried to his team many options for a partnership. He specified for instance about 
‘alliance mission,’ the organisation do give much attention what sort of theology the 
church is included in; but in any case there are some situations that their church is not 
able to swallow. The pastor said sadly, ‘‘we raise funds to buy a church building and 
pay the mortgage and all the expenses without getting help. But when we reach to 
appoint of divorce, then we have to leave all our properties behind, we cannot take 
even a broken chair. You have to leave empty handed’’ (Pastor Legesse, phone 


interview, April 6, 2020). 


4.6. Non-ethnic Incorporation, Simultaneity and Ethiopian migrants in Los 
Angeles 
Compared to most migrant Pastors that came from the Anglophone African countries 
and who are able to effectively communicate their message most Ethiopian Pastors 
singled out language i.e. English as the problematic factor in communicating the 
message. Pastor Philemon said, ‘‘we Ethiopians barely preach, teach or pray in 
English, although we are able to communicate and do our job every day’’ [Pastor 
Philemon, Phone interview, April 7, 2020]. Most of the working environment here in 


America demands migrants speak English, but it also makes life easier and successful. 
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Due this fact, most Ethiopians are working class migrants with limited skills and 
much physical labour they go through under incredible stress to make a living. Pastors 
expect their members who are out there interacting with the society to reach people 
with the gospel across cultural borders. But even if the members have contacts with 
other group of people, it is difficult for them to give much attention for the outreach 
for their job is time-consuming. Eventually, it is really hard to make a generalising 
statement as some do and say that migrants’ interaction is limited merely among their 
own ethnic groups, because practically their work and other situations which demand 
interaction could create a non-ethnic path. If we could put it plainly once migrants 


found their ways to the city they had to engage in non-ethnic pathway. 


This research project has found a number of Ethiopians who are incorporated in their 
work places and businesses while their ethic religious network is maintained. But 
even within religious activities it is not all church leaders who have limited their 
ministry within ethnic circle. It is easy to those who have ethnic lensed view to make 
a conclusion as all Ethiopian churches or any other migrant are mono-cultural means 
their members are entirely fellow countrymen. Inversely, there are some Pastors who 
are Ethiopians in their ethnic membership but they are offering their service outside 


the claimed circle to their local and other migrant communities. 


Dr. Taffese, is an Ethiopian Pastor whose members are African American, Spanish 
speaking or members of other communities. He said that his burden and call from the 
very beginning is for the English-speaking communities. He was a pastor in Ethiopia 
and a college professor in veterinary before he migrated to the New World. He 


finished his PhD in physiology in Uppsala University, Sweden and became 
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physiologist by his profession. He is a full time college professor of anatomy as well 
as microbiology and a full time pastor. He said ‘‘when it comes to communication, 
what is a challenge to me in my workplace may also be a similar challenge in the 
ministry.’’ Accent is often a problem, whenever they ask him to repeat his statements 
he is not embarrassed or uncomfortable; not only in the class where he is teaching, he 
said he gave the same freedom even in the church in order to bring his message 
across. He has not only effectively incorporated as a professor in a secular college but 
he was also able to cross his ethnic border to reach other group of people for the Lord. 
The church he pastor is growing and his next vision is to plant another church 


elsewhere among Spanish speaking population. 


Glick Schiller et al. have observed, ‘‘non-ethnic forms of incorporation connect 
migrants in a social relationships build on factors other than the claims to common 
culture, descent, or history that stem from ethnic forms of categorisation or self- 
identification.’’””° There are clear evidences to disprove the previous ethnic lensed 
approaches about the migrant communities; particularly the Ethiopians which this 
study has focused on. It is not all churches led by migrants that are ethnic and it is not 


all pastors ministry that focus on only their ethnic groups. 


ECFC LA has also organised a department of ‘Missions, Church Planting and 
Evangelism’ in which Pastor Legesse who was graduated from International 
Theological Seminary became the coordinator. In the interview, Pastor Legesse 
expressed the burden he has for evangelism since day one of his arrival in the church; 


he spotted that it was a missing link in the church ministry. He also suggested the 


*%° Mina Glick Schiller, Beyond the ethnic lens, 2006, 614 
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need of opening branch churches for those who are driving from a long distance. He 
gathered those who have the passion, he gave them training, prayed together and they 
went for street evangelism. He said, “‘the outreach was multi-focused we didn’t went 
out to look for an Ethiopian lost sheep but for all the lost sheep of the world in the city 
of Los Angeles.’’ They took Tracts in various languages including in Spanish and 
English; there were some members who try to speak Spanish but they put special 


focus where the Ethiopians have settled. 


When the ministers reached to other group of people with an outreach and invite them 
to their church. If new guests are invited to the church, they organise a special event 
and invite pastors who speak ‘Spanish.’ Pastor Legesse briefly explained that if 
people have accepted the Gospel and are converted they will send them to various 
churches who can speak their language and in which they can be part of. As the ECFC 
LA began to grow and expand has also tried to maintain English speaking ministry; 
Pastor Legesse said, ‘‘the questions which we were not able to answer was, “‘how is it 
possible to start English speaking ministry and maintain our ethnic name ‘Ethiopia?’ 
We have realised that the ethnic prefix ‘Ethiopian’ that comes before ‘church’ can 
automatically exclude others.’’ In other words, it means anyone who sees to the two 
words ‘Ethiopian Church’ combined come to a conclusion that he or she doesn’t 
belong there. Rather than eliminating the first word ‘Ethiopia’ and turning the church 
service completely, ECFC LA leaders choose to support starting an English speaking 
church particularly to embrace the second generation Ethiopians that primarily speak 


English. 
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Israel is one of the second generation Ethiopians who is pastor of a fast growing 
church called ‘The Harbour’ at 5501 Eileen Ave, Windsor Hills, CA 90043; he said 
‘Heaven is a multi-cultural place of worship, we are a church who wanted to reach 
our community.’’ He and his wife are Ethiopians; he came to the United States at 
younger age with his parents who used to be nominal members in EOTC and grew up 
in Dallas. He heard the gospel for the first time through Mid-West camp ministry 
which Ethiopian and American partnered Churches organised; He gave his life to 


Christ during one of the camping events. 


As he was serving the Lord in Dallas, ECFC LA leaders felt the need for an English 
speaking youth pastor. So they invited him and his wife to the ministry and they 
moved to LA. As he was serving and ministering the second generation Ethiopians, he 
and few other young people observed many of the youngsters grew up, became adults 
and married but they felt dissatisfied with the church. Since the church could not be 
able to reach their needs most of the young adults have started to leave the church. 
Israel explained to the elders of the Ethiopian church the need for English speaking 
congregation; he moved out to start another church. But this time the church ministry 


is not based on ethnic membership. 


The separation between the two was in a complete agreement and blessings from the 
older generation leaders. When they first moved out almost 99 percent were second 
generation Ethiopians. The church grew as ethnically inclusive and now fifty percent 
of their members are African Americans, Asians and second generation Eritreans. 
They started with 30 people, in the last one year they have grown to hundred. Pastor 


Israel said, ‘‘our predominant groups in our community African Americans, so we 
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want our church to represent our community’? (Pastor Israel, phone interview, April 
21, 2020). Although for most of their Ethiopian parents ‘attaining the American 


9296 the 


dream means lessening their assimilation into the black American society, 
second generation Ethiopians tend to relate themselves with the African American 


community. 


According to the Pastor the composition of their members and the ministry makes 
their church to be different from other local churches in the neighbourhood. The 
church consists of younger people of 28-30 years of age, and their service is engaging 
the local community not only with the Gospel but also in other aspects such as mental 
health issues. They provide mental health discussions forums, and their goal even in 
the future is providing various services to the local community and tutoring on mental 
health for free. Their purpose as a church in the front page of their website displays, 
“‘we live out this calling by fulfilling one purpose — meeting the physical and spiritual 


ig 2 59007 
needs of our community.’’”” 


The first generation Ethiopians preserve their language and identity through churches 
and by associating themselves through various social occasions. Although their 
parents put much effort to make their children aware of their identity, the children are 
closer to the society and culture in which they are raised; and more conscious and 
attached with the hosting society than their parents. In fact, there are many parents 
who improved their languages through interaction with their kids, and become more 


aware and open to diversity. The church like ECFC LA that accommodates a large 


°° Solomon Addis Getahun, “Ethiopian Immigrants” in Multicultural America: An Encyclopaedia of 
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number of Ethiopians must have space for their children because it is difficult to 
exclude the adults from their kids. For instance, taking the demand into consideration 
the Ethiopian church in Pico employed an American youth Pastor and his Indian wife 


who is born and raised here as full time ministers. 


ECFC LA inaugurated 2020 with a new dimension and a key verse, ‘‘T have placed 
before you an open door that no one can shut.’’ (Rev. 3:8). The Pastor explained the 
promise and how the church of Philadelphia suffered in the middle of ‘powerful 
opponents.’ It didn’t take long ago when the church has to close its doors and turned 
into online ministry due to Covid-19. The Pastors has to continue preaching their 
‘open door’ message under a closedown order. Dr. Behailu has also said, ‘‘Jesus 
promised to elevate the church above the existing depressing circumstance. ... In the 
same way we at Los Angeles are surrounded by multi-faceted dark powers.’’ He also 
added the preparedness of the church to engage in the spiritual warfare and Gospel 
proclamation “‘without offending others and compromising our values.”’ 
4.7. Non-ethnic Incorporation among EOTC Ethiopian migrants 

The Ethiopian Orthodox church has a long history of Christianity which the migrants 
is proud of and desired to retain its symbols. Followers view their attachment to their 
church as a connecting bridge to their roots. For instance, when Nida agreed with his 
American wife to take their forty days old son for baptism to Virgin Mary in Los 
Angeles according to EOTC tradition, the motivation factor behind was to preserve 
culture and language to the next generation. He wrote, ‘“therefore, we viewed baptism 


as one of the mechanisms through which our son will grow up accessing Ethiopian 
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cultural and social resources that are being organised and mobilised by the Ethiopian 


Orthodox Church in Los Angeles.’’””® 


Actually, most followers of EOTC consider their religious membership as a means to 
create ethnic and cultural bond. However, there are quite a number of Ethiopians who 
are intensely connected in their ethnic networks via religion but also well incorporated 
in the places of their settlement through various institutions. In this sense, ‘‘our 
analytical lens must necessarily broaden and deepen because migrants are often 
embedded in multi-layered, multi-sited transnational social field, encompassing those 
who move and those who stay behind.’’”””? When the numbers of Ethiopians in Los 
Angeles increase they sought to collectively own church buildings as well as cultural 


spaces, they even build own township i.e. ‘homes.’ 


Individually, they have also opened stores, liquors and restaurants in the middle of the 
city; they have diligently pursued their American dream and looked for ways to link 
with the hosting societies and to make their life successful. There were many factors 
including weather condition, family reunion, organised church institutions that draw 
many Ethiopians from other states to Los Angeles. Negest (Nikki), who is one of the 
key responders to this project. She moved initially from Addis Ababa to Buffalo, New 
York, to attend college. According to her biography, ‘‘soon after completing her 
Bachelor degree from Canisius College, she decided to leave cold and snowy Buffalo 


for a sunnier and warmer place.’’ She moved to Los Angeles where she completed 


*°8 Worku Nida, “African Religious Beliefs and Practices in Diaspora, 2007, 211 
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law school and she is the Founder of LECRC (Little Ethiopia the Cultural and 


300 
Resource Centre). 


Nikki and her family are members of Saint Mary Ethiopian Orthodox Church in Los 
Angeles; but she doesn’t want to be identified as ‘Orthodox follower,’ rather she liked 
to be known only as a ‘Christian.’ In the interview she has openly expressed her 
understanding about incorporation; she indicated that the most important factor as a 
migrant is to know and keep own identity. She said, ‘‘we Ethiopians have a unique 
culture and history; we should never leave our identity to assimilate into the hosting 
society. Integration should strictly follow on building cultural competence in our 
working environment’’(Nikki, Personal Interview, April 16, 2020). She also explained 
that migrant should respect the law, know what should potentially and negatively 
affecting them, help communities around but better not to give up own culture which 


the second generation migrants are proud of. 


4.8. Simultaneity: Ways of Being and Ways of Belonging 
Nikki was doing business with Koreans when she observed how they benefit their 
own people and supports their community. It became a wake-up call to her; as a result 
she was motivated to mobilise the Ethiopians. She established Ethiopian-American 
chamber of commerce. Her passion is to help ‘others discover their dreams, acquire 
their own small businesses and to ensure their success.’ One of the driving forces for 
her career and incorporation in her receiving society was the gap she has observed 


between the hosting society and the Ethiopian migrants. While Nikki maintained the 


3° \We are Committed to Helping You, Cultural Ethiopia Resource Centre, Accessed , 01/10/2020 
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business alliance, she gave special focus on cultural aspects. And the main target of 
forming LECRC under the Chamber of Commerce is to build the true image of 
Ethiopia to the hosting society as well as give identity awareness to the Ethiopians 
who are adopted by Americans and raised on this side of the world. It focuses on the 
wellbeing of the community and serves as a bridge between the migrants and the 
hosting society. According to its mission statement LECRC is organised, 
‘*to advance the social, economic and cultural well-being of Ethiopians and 
other communities in the Greater Los Angeles Region through a 
comprehensive community development strategy that includes; advocacy, self- 
sufficiency, economic development, affordable housing, promotion of small 
business, neighbourhood empowerment, social services and cultural education 
and preservation.’”*°! 
There were some business associations organised by few Ethiopian business people in 
‘Little Ethiopia’ which became a foundation for the Ethiopian-American Chamber of 
commerce. The organisation began to work as hand and glove with these business 


organisations. They got help from some individuals such as Ambassador Taye to 


introduce their vision and their purpose to the hosting society. 


Senait Admasu can be another good model for non-ethnically incorporated Ethiopians 
and working efficiently in bridging a gap between Caribbean, African migrant 
communities and local county officials and initiative here in Los Angeles. She is the 
co-founder and executive director of ‘African Communities Public Health Coalition.’ 
The Coalition represent various focus group including faith based leaders, businesses, 
service providers, community leaders, organisers and advocates as a result of the 


growing suicide in the most African communities in Los Angeles. She brought 
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various migrant community leaders into the coalition. It is a non-profit organisation 


funded by the government and private grants as well as fundraising. 


When the Los Angeles County Department of Mental Health had a desire and 
initiative to help these migrant communities and didn’t know how to do to cultural 
communication barriers these intercultural competent migrants stepped-in to fill the 
gap. And the most important partnership which these Ethiopian mental health 
professionals built is with faith-based organisations. Admassu believes that 
companionship with religious institutions and their leaders is easy way to reach out. 
According to her evaluation, although anyone can experience similar mental health 
problems ‘‘immigrant populations can experience more severe version of anxiety and 
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depression. In some cases, a pre-existing condition could become worse.”’ 


4.9, Intercultural Interaction in Little Ethiopia, Los Angeles 
The famous episode, ‘The Simpsons’ experiencing Ethiopian food at an imaginary 
restaurant here in Los Angeles is so entertaining and widely watched. In this 
American animated-carton Marge, Bart and Lisa were driving through ‘the local 
establishment’ and their car failed near to an Ethiopian Cousin. As they were waiting 
in the car for the tow track they were hungry; they turn their face to look for 
restaurants, they saw some people dinning in a where their car was parking. The 


Ethiopian dishes are traditionally served on a soft bread pancake made from teff flour. 


3 Jackson Stephens, USC Annenberg, Health and Wellness: Immigrants in LA create mental health 


nonprofit focused on community well-being, A Los Angeles-based organization is finding ways to 
bridge cultural and language gaps between county health services and African and Caribbean 
immigrants. Nov. 13, 2019. Accessed April, 19, 2020, 
http://www.uscannenbergmedia.com/2019/11/13/immigrants-in-la-create-mental-health-nonprofit- 
focused-on-community-wellbeing/ 
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As they were gazing through their car window Lisa said, ‘they are using Pancake as 
spoons;’ Bart replied, ‘‘let us see what else they do wrong.’’ They went into the 
restaurant and ordered vegetarian combo. And as they are enjoying their food Bart 
says, ‘I wish I lived in Ethiopia;’ Lisa also gave her own compliments and called it, 
‘‘exotic, [and] vegetarian. I can mention it in a college essay.’’ The conversation 
continued so as the Gursha which is a practice of feeding another by placing, with 
one’s hand, a bite [a spicy food] wrapped with Enjera (Ethiopian pancake).*”* If the 
visit to ‘little Ethiopia’ is for adventure, other than enjoying in the Ethiopian 
Restaurants, there is a coffee ceremony, and other cultural activities in which one can 


cherish. 


In fact, the quick development captured the attention of the press. ‘Los Angeles 
Times’ published an article, “‘Go for Coffee and Stay for Bread;’’ and in this article 
the writer introduced the arrival of the Ethiopians at Fairfax. The article revealed that 
it used to be a ‘Jewish artery’ back in the 50’s and a farmers market, a central 
gathering ground since 1934. In the most recent occupation ‘‘to claim a slice of 
Fairfax as home are Ethiopians, who in the 1990s began forming a critical mass of 
Restaurants, Markets and service shops between Olympic Boulevard and Whitworth 
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Drive. The stores and the various food flavours the Ethiopian cousins share with 


the nearby Angelenos, Pasedenans, Inglewooders, Hawthorners, Glendorans including 
those who are coming from the surrounding cities enjoy the Ethiopian coffee with the 


ceremony. 


308 KonjoTube: The Simpsons dine in Ethiopian restaurant, Nov. 16, 2011, accessed, April, 24, 2020, 


https://youtu.be/77dkSeuvq2c 

34 Rachel Levin, ‘Go for Coffee, Stay for Bread,”’ Los Angeles Times, March, 10, 2009, accessed 
January 14, 2020, https://www.latimes.com/archives/la-xpm-2009-mar-10-et-neighborhood10- 
story.html 
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‘Little Ethiopia’ was branded in 2002 and often mentioned as one of Los Angeles 
newest, really colourful international enclave. There are many people coming from 
everywhere, tourists that came as far as from Japan; so it has gain incredible 
popularity. In little Ethiopia visitors will find cultural costume as well as other ethnic 
items; there are incense and traditional spices but most importantly people can enjoy 
traditional cuisines. The cultural experience of an outsider in ‘Little Ethiopia’ is 


positively portrayed in literatures and western comedies. 


During the establishment ‘little Ethiopia’ had faced some objections from the Jews 
residents who filled the neighbourhood before the arrival of the Ethiopians. The 
rejection came either due to prejudice behaviour or simply it is a new experience. The 
people who are living in ‘Little Ethiopia’ neighbourhood had objected the national 
flag of Ethiopia on Fairfax Ave., between Olympic and Whitworth. Some Ethiopian 
Americans who are maintaining and promoting their cultural identity are also 
involved in community service. Nikki became a board member in Pico neighbourhood 
council and she has supported the community, but at the same time she took a 
privilege of bridging the gap between the little Ethiopia community and the residents 


nearby. 


According to Nikki the neighbourhood council has more than ten associations who 
would be able to support Pico’s community. Whenever the Ethiopians celebrate 
cultural day the council and associations are invited and they have even gave their 
donations to LECRC. She has also worked as City of Los Angeles commissioner, 
Commission for Community and family services which works to eradicate poverty. 


As commissionaire and part of the team she advices the city’s leadership on issue of 
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insufficiency and the need of children, youth and families. She particularly involves 


with the housing and homelessness related issues. 


As there is a need for migrants to learn the language and the culture of the hosting 
society, there is progressive interest among some members of the hosting society to 
learn the language of the migrants. As part of the observation for this project, it was a 
surprise to see quite a big number of students at LECRC taking Amharic language 
course. European and African American as well as other group of people who wanted 
to know Ethiopian history and culture come and study the Ethiopian language at 


LECRC. 


People who wanted to travel to Ethiopia as tourists, those who are married to 
Ethiopians and wanted to know and speak their partner native language, LECRC is 
the most convenient place to choose for learning. There are some students who are 
specializing on Ethiopian culture; for instance, there is one American PhD student at 
USCLA who is studying on Ethiopian Music, and currently he is taking the Amharic 
course. Among these Amharic language students there some young people who are 
Ethiopian descents and wanted to go back for a visit. According to Nikki, “‘some of 
this group of people are confused between the two, about their ethnic identity and the 
identity they are raised up with.’’ The more acculturated Ethiopians such as Nikki 
increased extra effort in order to help these adopted young people to educate them 
concerning their ancestry and converse with them regularly about their culture. Others 
take drawing cultural arts i.e. ancient churches like Lalibela, monasteries, the old 


palaces found in Fasile dass and Axum in the Northern part Ethiopia. There is also 
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exchange of cultural symbols, exhibiting books and showing movies with other 


communities in Pico’s neighbourhoods (Nikki, Personal Interview, April 16, 2020). 


4.10. Reinforcement between Being and Belonging 
Some consider the assimilation of migrants in the hosting society and their strong 
attachment with their ethnic community is mutually exclusive. Contrarily, migrants’ 
non-ethnic incorporation to the place of their settlement strengthens their attachment 
to their ethnic association if properly utilised. In the interview Pastor Israel said, ‘‘it is 
true that we should prioritise our Christian identity over our ethnic character, but God 
can also use our ethnic identity as a tool for his glory’? (Pastor Israel, phone 
interview, April 21, 2020). But it is also observed how God can use acquired skills, 
talent, education as well as multi-aspects of integration of some migrants to benefit 


the ethnic communities at large. 


4.10.1. Professional Assistance on mental health of the Migrant Community 
One of the observations pertained to mutuality between those who are strongly 
attached to the system in the hosting nation and the migrants concern taking care of 
the wellbeing and the welfare of the community at large. Particularly mental health 
professionals that are linked to governmental sectors corroborate their efforts to 
support the community at large. Because recently there is a growing awareness and 
concern among some individuals regarding the psychological damage migration 
caused within the exiled community. It has also become a need for inquiry to unearth 


the triggering factors. Although, the more the immigration regime gets tougher 
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migrants goes through difficult conditions, it is not the only reason that distorts the 
lives of the community. Any future inquiries that take migrant communities into 
consideration should start from the matters that provoke migration, throughout the 


journey and other issues that affect the welfare of individuals in the community. 


Some churches pastors express it through their sermons and prayers; others try 
engaging the problem in providing a platform for discussion and dialogue. 
Nevertheless community leaders, particularly religious institutions are seriously 
criticised for ignoring their members who have gone through tremendous amount of 
trauma. The consequence that the fall of humanity from the grace of God brought 
enormous destruction against the good will, healthy intention, order and wellbeing of 
humanity. In the entire human history sin and evil spirits have targeted, twisted and 
tormented the minds of God’s creation. Now, down through generations as a result of 
social complexity, the increase of human atrocity and the density of the problem, its 
cause and effect are misunderstood by the two extremes. On one side, they are 
misjudged by those who deny the spiritual contribution toward the problem, and those 


who reject professional approach to the problem on the other. 


One good situation that came upfront was leaders have become aware of the need for 
professional support along the prayers and Pastoral counselling. And the main 
catalysts and facilitators in bringing professional support are those who are 
simultaneously engaging between their belonging and their hosting community or 


various indigenous institutions. The platform provided in ‘Medhani Alem EOTC’ to 
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discuss about the wellbeing of the Ethiopian migrants, particularly on mental health 


was eye-opening to the members of the community. 


The people who were leading the discussion were mental health experts and social 
workers. The professionals agree that having no social support in their arrival in 
addition to the stresses they are facing along with acculturative stress can damage 
migrants’ mental wellbeing. It is also emphasised that racial discrimination, inability 
to secure immigration status and a mismatch of expectation and reality which can also 
lead to anxiety, mood disorders and depression.*” There are some more family related 
stressors such as ‘loss of close relationships,’ ‘changes in the marital relationship’ 
found in research to refugee and immigration experience. Anxiety can also occur due 
to loss of country and roots which is really a big factor, but also change in cultural 


norms and feeling spiritually insecure. 


As Tedros, one of the informants who is a very devoted follower in EOTC and who 
own a store in downtown Los Angeles said, ‘‘I used to live in Las Vegas and had a 
good job in a Casino. But the city’s spiritual climate and the lifestyle of the people 
was an absolute contradiction to my worldview of which I have always dreamed to 
live with.’’ So he was strained, spiritually drained and felt depressed until he was able 
to decide to leave the place. Other migrants panic due to unemployment, for the 
cultural barrier and for being unable to understand or communicate in a language 
other than their own. Racial discrimination is also identified as one big stress factor 


among the panellists, ‘‘Ethiopians have a complex relationship with race and 


st Ayenat Mersie, New Conversation about Mental Health 
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blackness, ... as African migrants they sometimes distance themselves from African 
Americans in hopes of improving the prospects,... when the police killings of black 
men continue to make news.’’*”° One vital point is that churches including their 
pastors or priests, as well as the broader community they represent, the parishioners 


play a critical role. 


Isabela Shawel, a second-generation Ethiopian who was earning her master’s in social 
work at California State University, Dominguez Hills wanted to offer her hand to the 
community and help for better conditions. In what is called ‘therapy and Case 
management’ Shawel said, ‘‘the people we serve in this program are traditionally low 
income and immigrants who may need help understanding the legal process.’’*°’ This 
piece of information has also revealed that when it comes to examining factors like 


racism and incarceration black migrants are not represented. 


All these missing conditions that bring insecurity created anxiousness in the lives of 
migrants; and this is where the migrants who are well integrated into the system avail 
themselves to bridge the gap. Admassu told to USC Annenberg media, “‘we are trying 
to be complementary to the western system of treatment along with holistic culturally 
sensitive healing... This is community-driven from the bottom up, a more holistic 
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than only one method under state and county structure. There are also other 


organisation including youth organisation led second generation migrants who lobbies 


Ethiopian culture and the needs of the Ethiopian migrants to the hosting society. 


*°° Ibid 
3°7 Jackson Stephens, Health and Wellness 


ore Ayenat Mersie, New Conversation about Mental Health 
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4.11. The Pastoral Ministries provided to the Ethiopian Migrants 
One of the questions raised in the interview with the church leaders pointed to the 
specific ministers the leaders offer to the members of the church. The common 
respond is ‘to feed the flock and to give Pastoral care’ or ‘Preaching the gospel, 
teaching the Word of God, equipping leaders and leading the church, as well as 
marriage counselling.’ But there are also some specific ministries related with social 
services such as rehabilitation of the newcomers up until they adjust to the system. 
Churches also provide information on jobs, unemployment insurances, small 
businesses, college scholarships and on other related issues that benefit the migrants. 
And currently, both EOTC leaders as well as the Evangelical Church leaders are busy 
in assisting their members in various ways including in COVID-19 resources. Virgin 
Mary is coordinating some volunteers to help the weak and the sick as well as the 


elderlies who are not able to stay on long queue in supermarkets or pharmacies. 


In fact, as much as Coronavirus upset and changed the usual life routines, it has also 
shaped church ministries. Since the pandemic is the first in its kind in this and the past 
generations it has made particularly church leaders to think how to minister their 
members while they are away physically out of their reaching distance. Thanks to 
God for the technological innovations, migrant church leaders are able to stay in touch 


with their followers via Paltalk, Zoom and other video and audio conferences. 


The discussion among the migrant communities goes through among migrants helped 
the communities to have more knowledge about COVID-19. Ethiopian medical 


professionals and virologists who are residing in North America are invited in Medias 
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to give their advice the community. It was an absolute shock for many Ethiopians 
after the news on social Medias revealed the severe damage on many migrants who 
were affected by the virus in South Dakota meat plant and other places where 


Ethiopian migrants are hired. 


The Ethiopian Orthodox Church using a censer with incense and driving a pick-up 
truck carrying priests and others holding the image of Mary and Jesus on the streets. 
And the followers claimed, “We believe that the virus will die, or it’s not going to 
come through those areas (that are blessed).’*” These very informative discussions 
explained how the virus has also shown itself as transnational, cross-cultural and non- 
ethnic. Generally, how it is started in Wuhan among the Chinese; it went to Italy and 
throughout the continent among the Europeans before it hardly hit the diverse 


communities across the Atlantic and here in the United States. 


When it comes to Covid-19, people have better understanding now that the virus 
doesn’t discriminate between the wealthy and the poor, the black and the white, the 
migrants and the hosts, the Protestant and the Catholic, the liberal and the 
conservative or the Orthodox and the heretic. Initially, there were lots of 
misinformation in regards to the virus; some thought the virus doesn’t have much 
effect on Africans until recently the world learns that the virus is killing many 


Africans here in the Unites States. 


3 Brad Petrishen, “From back of Pickup, Ethiopian Priest blesses Worcester,” March 29, 2020, 


accessed, April 14, 2020, https://www.telegram.com/news/20200329/from-back-of-pickup- 
ethiopian-priest-blesses-worcester 
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Other faith-based community leaders took the government advice on safety measures 
and postponed or cancelled events; programs worship services as well as any spiritual 
activities. As much as political leaders and are concerned regarding the impact of 
economic crisis due to the virus, church leaders who are advised to close their 
churches are also concerned about the spiritual wellbeing of their members. Church 
leaders advised their leaders to stay home and extended their ministry in YouTube 
either live or uploaded video linked on their website. In one of these teachings shared 
live in YouTube, Dr. Behailu the senior Pastor of ECFC LA started with commenting 
on the virus that it is not only a danger for the economy and the society but also the 
lives of every individual; He encouraged his listeners to stay calm and to find peace in 
the midst of chaos. Saint Mary EOTC Los Angeles leader Abuna Theophilus prayed 
for the members in Ge-ez, the ancient language of Ethiopia and he delivered his 
teaching in Amharic about the current deadly epidemic 1.e. ‘pestilence’ as one of the 


last day signs in Matt. 24:6-7. 


Another Pastor who serves the Ethiopian migrants in Orange County came up with 
the topic, ‘Bright Hope.’ He took his passage from Jeremiah 30:1f, he explained the 
awfulness of the season and how it became days of trouble for everyone as it was for 
Israel. He claimed that in the middle of this crisis God has given a great promise to his 
people, ‘I am with you and I will save you, do not fear! I will destroy your enemies.’ 
And he encouraged his audience to stand firm on God’s promise. As he was about to 
finish his sermon he said with strong tone and passion, ‘let the whole world listens to 
this message; I wish this message was preached in English and many people were able 


to hear it...”” He concluded his sermon explaining how Christ will be the answer and 
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the solution to the questions and problems; he also stressed that the remedy from the 


Lord is not only for the body but both for body and soul. 
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Chapter Five 
Summary and Conclusion 
‘The wondrous cross brought down the wall, 
Vanquishing strive between us all. 


Now from all flesh, Gentile and Jew, 


God forms one body from the two.’’ 
Garry Parret, Associate Professor of Christian Education at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


The causes for dispersion and exile vary; it could be either nature such as flooding, 
earthquake, drought and hunger as a result of climate change as well as economic 
crisis, or it could also be man-made i.e. conflict and war. In the last half of the century 
Ethiopia has suffered of such natural disaster and it has been a cause for a food crisis 
and poverty. Conflict and political chaos was the number one pushing factor for many 
Ethiopians to leave their homelands and to come to the Western countries where they 


have dreamt they would enjoy freedom, peace and prosperity. 


The research has also comprised other Ethiopian migrants; the young Pentecostal who 
worked as a software programmer in Woodland Hills as well as the middle aged shop 
owner who is the follower of EOTC in Downtown LA. The member of Ethiopian 
Apostolic Church who worked as postman for many years and the Pastor of a multi- 
ethnic church who is working as Professor of Physiologist were all included in this 
project. It was also a privilege to come across to other well integrated individuals who 
have Ethiopian heritage and those who are involved and incorporated non-ethnically 
in various institutions while they maintain their own ethnic membership in the 


particular migrant churches. 
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5.1. A Biblical Paradigm for Ethiopian in Los Angeles 
The incorporated individuals’ success stories can be related with some narratives and 
Biblical characters such as Joseph who was successfully incorporated with the 
Egyptian culture. But not only migrants can relate themselves with his success but 
also with his suffering, his injustice and discrimination. The concept of Diaspora 
implies that there are situations that can be considered as pushing factors and a direct 


cause for their dislocation. 


And in fact, many have benefited much from all the privileges in the places of their 
settlement, but not without paying the price. Joseph’s migration to Egypt could serve 
a good example of exile and forced migration, aggressive and violent integration in 
which migrants experience in the places of their arrival. His own brothers were 
jealous because he has got the favour of his father, they hated him for his dreams and 
they were afraid of him that he would take over the power in the family. But when his 
father as well as his brothers joined him in Egypt their cause for migration was 
starvation; in fact it says that the famine ‘‘was over the face of the earth’’ (Gen. 
41:56). Eventually, the ultimate and sovereign power in the history of human 
migration was, is and it will be in the hands of God; Paul said to Athenians, ‘in Him 


we live and move, and have our being.’ (Acts 17:28). 


Migration is not a new phenomenon as we have noticed in chapter three. The few 
selective narratives have informed us that it had existed since the time of Genesis and 
it was often accompanied with divine providence and His ultimate purpose to save 


lives. Joseph told to his brothers who had sold him for slavery and sent Him into 
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exile, ‘‘God sent me before you to preserve for you remnant in the earth, and to save 
you to preserve for you a remnant in the earth, and to save you alive by a great 


deliverance’’ (Gen. 45:7). 


5.2. Ethiopians as Missionaries for the City 
In chapter four, in spite of the fact that migrant churches go through difficulties after 
they are settled in the places of their arrival, our field research proved migrant are 
engaged in missionary activities and some even consider themselves as missionaries. 
In the middle of a conversation of an interview with a pastor who shares this concept 
said, “‘many years ago Ethiopian churches have a vision to send missionaries; it was 
only possible now due to migration. Even the few individuals settled in places where 
organised church doesn’t exist should consider themselves as missionaries to the city, 


or town, or the locality.”’ 


If we go back to history, the mission that was given to the early church of the New 
Testament was not clear at least some members and leaders. They didn’t understand 
what it means to start in ‘Jerusalem’ and to go to ‘the ends of the earth.’ Once the 
Lord broke the barrier due to the persecution and His people were dispersed 
throughout the Roman Empire churches were established right from ‘Jerusalem’ to 
‘Rome,’ which was assumed to be the ‘ends of the earth’ in those days. They had to 
face a huge challenge of dealing with diversity before they even left Jerusalem along 
the blessings and the enlargement of God’s kingdom. There are two central points to 
remark here and in the previous chapters we have discussed; the first one is about 
‘city’ and the second one is about dispersion. When the early disciples are persecuted 


[forced to leave] in ‘one city’ they are told to go to another (Matt. 10:23). The 
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contemporary Christian migrants’ movement may not be identical with the early 
church; persecution is not always the cause for migration in the current phenomenon. 
But the Lord is working through their dispersion and incorporation in their particular 


localities. 


5.3. Ethiopian Migrants and their Contribution in the City-Making Process 
A city can be built with unrighteousness and unrighteous people such as Nimrod 
(Gen. 11; Hab. 2:12); and the righteous ones like Paul can bring a godly impact on a 
city (Acts 19).7/° Global cities such as Los Angeles, London or New York are a 
destiny for many contemporary migrants. Although these cities are already 
established and developed, migrants have a played enormous role in the cities 
rescaling routes. However, past urban studies are criticised because their approach 
excludes migrants’ roles in city building process. The critic has also extra mile against 
the religious and migration scholars’ and on their ethnic-lensed approach which 
obscured the pathways and multi-ethnic networks. The new perspective on migrants 
recognises not only their entrepreneurial activities but also in claiming the city for 
Christ beyond their ethnic association, at least among the evangelicals and the 


Charismatic churches. 


Collectively, the Evangelical as well as Orthodox churches established by the 


Ethiopian migrants, their stores, restaurants and the cultural resource centres 


3% What the English speaking world called it city, in Akkadian used to be called ‘alu,’ the ancient 


Hebrews generally called it ‘Ir’ while the Greeks of the Hellenistic world spoke of Polis [Harvie Conn 
and Manuel Ortiz, Urban Ministry, 2001, 83] 
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contributes in shaping their various localities in the city of Los Angeles. And 
individually, starting from those who are involved in the lowest paying jobs, i.e. 
dishwashers, cashiers, hostesses to those who took professional jobs in computer 


companies, hospital doctors and lawyers have their own relative impacts. 


In the field research, it is also observed that among the informants there were mental 
health professionals of Ethiopian origin who are working in collaboration with faith- 
based and community leaders. For instance, ‘African Communities Public Health 
Coalition’ is founded and directed by an Ethiopian migrant, Senait Admassu. The 
Coalition also works in partnership with Californian Department of Public Health, 
City of Los Angeles, Country of Los Angeles, UCLA, University of Southern 
California, etc. It provides mental health service which can be broadly applied to all 


ethnic groups. 


It is agreed that migrants role in the cities cannot be generalised and understood 
negatively. In many aspects, they came as game-changers of the city; from the 
sociological perspective Glick Schiller et al. identified migrants as ‘City-Makers’’ or 
‘City-Scalers.’ We have also perceived the writers’ view that the neo-liberal 
restructuring in city-making progress would never took place without the significant 
contribution of migrants. The starring involvement of migrants is vivid in Los 
Angeles as the city’s global competitiveness continuously increased. Figures clearly 
show that out of the ten plus million population in Los Angeles county nearly a half 


million are part of the workforce in which migrants have a key role. 
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As we have indicated in literature review, indigenous churches tend to look cities as 
ungodly, irreligious and diabolical threat and many Christians have left to the 
outskirts and the rural. Indeed, as Greenway rightly indicated cities have increasingly 
become ‘‘human centred, often violent, and rife with friction, greed and carnality. Sin 
runs freely through the streets and markets. Sin sits enthroned in high places of civic 
life.’’*'! But on the other side, there are those who observe the presence of the church 


and its impact in the city, rather than the impact of the city on the church. 


5.4. Migrant-Indigenous Church Partnership 
The Ethiopian church pastors in Los Angeles are sceptic that if they enter into 
partnership they will be controlled by the partner, indigenous organisations. The 
leaders expressed their concern saying, ‘since we have already gone through so many 
tough situation and owned properties, it will be difficult now for us to enter into 
partnership. If we are partnered with an organisation and we disagree or split we will 
be leaving all our properties behind.’’ It seems ethnic grouping, finance and property 


plays a central role in partnership between the two parties. 


5.4.1. Divinely Inspired and Holy Spirit empowered Partnership in Ministry 
One vital point this research explored and suggests is the diagonal and horizontal 
aspect of relationships. Eventually, our attachment and relationship with God shapes 
the connection an individual or a group with an-other individual or group of people. 


And our relationship with the Lord leads every minister to come to a point of 


a Roger Greenway and Timothy M. Monsma, Cities, 1989, 5 
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realisation and see partnership from a new and divine point of view and not from a 


human standpoint. 


Paul’s desire churches to be partners in his ministry were based on the fact that all 
were maintained their upward connection with God. He wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘as 
God’s co-worker we urge you not to receive God’s grace in vain’’ (2 Cor. 6:1). It is 
the same kind of reflection we read later in the chapter where he discussed about not 
to become ‘unequally yoked with unbelievers’ (2 Cor. 2:14). Partnership didn’t 
necessarily follow ethnic membership but being equally yoked with those who are 
prioritising God and His kingdom. Evangelical migrants churches who have 
maintained the biblical value as well as their sound faith and sought to be partners 
with local institutions needed to know whom they wanted to be partnered with. 
Material gain cannot be a merely a reason for partnership. 
5.4.2. Partnership: Beyond Financial Support 

In Paul’s commendation of the Philippians for their financial support, he used the 
word ‘partnership’ in a way which could help us to broaden our understanding of 
what can be involved in partnership. He wrote, ‘‘and you Philippians yourselves know 
that in the beginning of the gospel, when I left Macedonia, no church entered into 
partnership with me in giving and receiving, except you only’’ (Phil. 4:15). Although 
organisational association among churches involves financial support, partnership 


goes further than that. 


Nevertheless, the partnership [“éxoww@vnosv’ is defined as ‘to have a share of] which 
Paul addressed cannot be excluded from the mission of the Good News and 


discipleship. The members of the church in Philippians were partners with his 
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suffering (Phil. 4:14). Paul preached the gospel without being biased with ethnic 
association across borders and he built partnerships with churches such as the 
Macedonians, Galatians, the Grecians and all other churches he established across the 
empire. The research revealed that most of the migrant churches concerns are material 
as well as organisational matters. The pastors who were interviewed in this project 
have indicated that the indigenous church organisations who are open to affiliate with 
the migrant churches also desire to take control of the financial matters. It is important 
to have accountability and transparency in every aspect of the relationship, but the 


outreach mission should take over the priority. 


5.4.3. The Role of Partnership in Strengthening Unity and the Glocal Church Ministry 
The role of partnership between local and migrant churches in contributing to local 
and global mission should never be undermined in our contemporary world. It is the 
way forward for migrant churches from monocultural to intercultural; but it is also 
important for local church organisations to be broader enough to embrace diversity, 
cultural differences. It may not be easy both for the indigenous and migrant churches 
to work together. But it is time for many of the ethnic churches to stop being sceptics, 
and to be partners with local organisation and widen their perspective of the Kingdom 
of God. Lingenfelter and Mayers wrote, 
‘“We must be willing to become world Christians. The challenge will shake 
us, the changes will trouble us. Our bodies will get sick, our minds will suffer 
fatigue. Our emotion will sweep us from ecstansy to depression. Yet the love 
of Christ will sustain us so that we can identify with Paul.’ ve 


Most of the Pastors and leaders of the evangelical churches studied in the western 


seminaries and their homeland churches back in Ethiopia were either established or 


>? Sherwood Lingenfelter and Marvin Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally, 1986, 25 
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supported by missionary churches from the west. One of the Pastors said, ‘“we are 
equipped by those who spoke different language than ours and yet we all belong to 
the same family of God.’’ During the communism era, the missionaries were expelled 
and the expectation was Evangelicalism is plucked out from the soil of the 
longstanding nation. But the seed planted by the missionaries was real and have never 
died out; and the church has to continue by the native leaders. The relationship 
between the Western and Ethiopia Evangelical churches is indeed historical. In this 
perspective, the arrival and settlement of the Ethiopian Evangelical Christians in the 
localities where the missionary churches could have been a celebration and of great 


mutual benefit. 


And it could have also given a chance for a strong partnership with a purpose of local 
and global outreach. Nevertheless, both remained apart while the churches are 
neighbours and close one to another. There were some various ambiguous reasons 
given on the side of the migrant church leaders for failing to be partner with 
indigenous churches. However, any of the ‘hurtful’ or ‘unpleasant’ experiences 
migrant churches have gone through in being partnered with the indigenous churches 
and what the informants’ uncovered should never be lessened and considered easy. As 
Dr. Behailu said, ‘‘even though, partnership is helpful to enhance efficiency to reach 
the unreached people group, ECFC chose to be loner due to its one-time hurtful 


experience.”’ 


5.4.4. Partnership Demands Self-denial 
The field research has also diagnosed disproportionality between migrant and local 


church organisations; self-importance, money and power struggle in the leadership are 
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barriers of their unity. Partnership is not about preserving ethnic and race identities or 
material loss or gain from being partnered, not about superiors versus the inferiors, 
Americans versus the ‘aliens,’ ‘the minorities,’ ‘the strangers.’ It is all about saving 
the human race from the coming judgment. In reality, God is sovereign designer on 
diversity but He is not the author of division. In spite of our differences in language, 
race, ethnicity as the people who are called to live exemplary life; to live in unity even 


with our diversities. 


Cross-cultural interaction in partnership starts with giving up some of our excessive 
patriotism or other materialistic values that we have dearly embraced. It should take in 
building broader perspective and shaping ministry with the right mentality of being at 
service in the Kingdom of God. Being a servant in the kingdom of the great God is a 


direct contradiction with being great in one’s own self-made small kingdom. 


Relationship across cultures and partnership between churches can only be smooth as 
long as one is willing to deny him or herself. Mayer and Lingenfelter wrote, ‘‘if we 
are to follow the example of Christ, we must aim at incarnation! Jesus said, ‘‘if 
anyone one would come after me, he must deny himself (Matt. 16:24). We must be 
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willing to give up our American Christian lifestyle. However, migrant church 


leaders needed to unequivocally, willingly and selflessly yoked with indigenous 


churches as part of the preparation in facing a cross cultural ministry. 


5.4.5. Resolving Conflict in Partnership 


333 Sherwood Lingenfelter and Marvin Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally, 1986, 18 
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The research has also discerned that any cultural tension and disagreement occurred 
among communities is poorly handled. It was really a challenge for the first 
generation Ethiopian migrants’ church leadership to manage any conflict that comes 
along with partnership. For instance, the partnership between Amanuel Ethiopian 
Church in Los Angeles and Free Methodist church lasts for more than two decades; it 
was many years of tension and conflict which end up with court intervention. First, 
from day one the relationship was supposed to start with clarity of their mutual 


interest and without being ambiguous of their mission and goal in being partnered. 


Secondly, constructive and Christ centred leadership which is capable of resolving 
conflicts should have been applied through the years of their partnership. It is 
impossible to say, “why conflict occurred?’ because conflict is natural. But as George 
Sweeting wrote, ‘‘the key to solving conflict is found in affirming God’s will. When 
we do this our desires becomes God’s desires, and then His power becomes our 


99314 
power. 


The leadership could have seen what particular conflict of interest occurred between 
the two and see the way to resolve. As we have seen previously in chapter two, due to 
our past history suspicion is part of the Ethiopian society and culture. And the country 
has gone through hostilities particularly among religious institutions. So, it may not be 
a surprise to see erroneous interpretation of what conflict or tension really is, but 
positive results one could bring into the relationship. It could have been a way to 
know and learn from one another and create a broad way for cross cultural ministry. 


The early church that turned to accommodate the Hellenists had faced what is called 


oo George Sweeting, Who said That? More than 2,500 Usable Quotes and Illustrations [Chicago: 


Moody Press, 1995], 120. 
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‘intergroup conflict’ at one point of junction. But the leadership skill applied to 
resolve the conflict between the Greek and the Hebrew speaking Jews in Acts 6 is 
quite remarkable. Regardless of all the conflicts, sticking with Christ and to one 
another was the only way forward to abide in the single body of Christ with great 


harmony of their diversities. 


The Apostles proposed seven men to be elected with the necessary criteria as a 
remedy of the problem and they did. The elected men were having Greek names; 
however we can’t prove if their ministry was limited within the Grecians or the 
Hellenists. Later we read how God raised two of the seven deacons for the spiritual 
ministry. Stephen preached in Jerusalem and Philip in Samaria; we Ethiopians also 
trace back our genealogy back to the book of Acts 8 when the Ethiopian Eunuch was 
baptised by Philip. But it is also important to see the ministry of Philip, the evangelist 


which his ministry is not limited within particular group of people. 


5.5. Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahido Churches and Evangelicals in Los Angeles 
The clash of culture among churches in Los Angeles wasn’t only Ethiopian culture 
versus American but also within the inner circle among the Ethiopians churches. In 
reality, the Ethiopian Orthodox churches are far from building any partnership with 
the Evangelicals except for social or political reasons. EOTC as an indigenous church 
in Ethiopia has resisted the missionaries and the evangelicals Christianising effort. 
The church leaders and members are proud of the nearly ‘two thousand years of 
Christianity in Ethiopia.’ In the absence of EOTC in Los Angeles their members used 
to go to Egypt Coptic church rather than being part in any of the Evangelical churches 


in the neighbourhood. The theological worldview of the churches established by the 
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Evangelical and Pentecostal Ethiopian migrants in Los Angeles is completely 
different from their fellow migrants in the EOTC. The tangible and clear theological 
disparity and exclusivity has caused hostility; it started from the homeland and lasted 


for a half a century. 


The Evangelicals’ and the Pentecostals’ apt to the mission of ‘declaring the good 
news’ and reaching people for Christ while the Orthodox leaders are engaged on 
discipleship and establishing their members in the Ethiopian Orthodox tradition. The 
leaders of EOTC warn their followers not to be a prey of protestant churches; 
however the warning had a little effect and it never stop the orthodox followers from 
searching the truth. The effort to stop the ‘evangelical proselytization’ in Orthodox 


churches is considered as preserving the Ethiopian culture. 


There is a historical background for the mission effort of the Evangelical churches 
and for the aggressive respond on the side of EOTC. In the past, there was a time 
EOTC was a state religion, Ethiopian emperors and political leaders used to be siding 
with EOTC; there was a visible structural injustice. After their arrival and settlement 
in Los Angeles both groups are in a global city structure which doesn’t really show 
favouritism one against the other. Now the situation is changed even in the home 
country which no religious institution get special favour from the state. Although the 
Evangelicals and the Pentecostals have something in common with the hosting society 
but not perfectly the same when it comes to theology and ecclesiastical structure, all 


groups of migrants go through the same challenge, discrimination and racism. 
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5.6. The Relationship within the Evangelicals and in the EOTC, Los Angeles and 
the Scriptural Implication for Unity 

Let us set aside the theological disagreements among the Ethiopian Diasporas and 
focus on the tension within each group itself. There has been ongoing conflict which 
involved ethnicity and personal issues among the Evangelicals as well as Orthodox 
churches in Los Angeles. Although ethnic politics played a role in fragmenting 
churches within each group, the nature of the split in Orthodox churches is really 


different from what the evangelical churches experienced. 


As it is explained previously in the field research due the indigenous nature of the 
Orthodox tradition there is a strong attachment with the homeland. Thus, whatever 
political change comes in the homeland it affects the unity of the followers of the 
EOTC among the Diasporas. The division between ‘Virgin Mary’ and ‘Saint Mary’ 
Ethiopian Orthodox Churches in Los Angeles is one example which is comprehended 
in this research. It came along the political change in Ethiopia. On the other side, as 
some informants conveyed, the nature of the split among the Evangelicals in Los 
Angeles came from ego and power struggle. It is also indicated that the conflicts are 


big stumbling blocks for reaching other Ethiopian Diasporas in Los Angeles. 


During the time of Paul there were drawn various distinction between people along 
ethnic and sexual lines. The social structure was hierarchical, primitive and the 
classification includes the outsiders and those who became citizens, born citizens, the 
aristocrats, the royals, the soldiers, the temple priests and prostitutes, the masters and 


the slaves. Gender wise males were more advantaged than female citizens; it was also 
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a privilege to be a Roman citizen but the citizens were having more responsibilities 


over those who did not.*!> 


However, this complex societal condition has never prevented the church to be in 
unity and maintain God’s perspective which was demonstrated in Paul’s consecutive 
letters. Despite the status, the class and the position given in the social structure Paul 
pinned down his argument on some foundational teachings such as ‘unity in Christ’ 
(Gal. 3:27-29), ‘members of one body’ (1 Cor. 12), ‘our heavenly citizenship’ 
(Philippians 3:20). Being an ‘aliens’ and ‘strangers’ or citizen in Paul’s perspective is 
not defined according social structure, class or it is not a status given to migrants, 
particularly in addressing the saved ones. For instance, Paul explained on how God 
break the barrier between Jews and Gentiles, and the creation of a new humanity out 
of the two. He wrote to those who were excluded from citizenship of Israel, the 
kingdom of God, “‘you are no longer foreigners and strangers, but fellow citizens with 


God’s people and also members of his household’’ (Eph. 2:19). 


5.5. The Impact of Social Labelling and the Need for Change among Christians 
In our contemporary situation there are different social categorisations by which we 
identify people. There are the upper, upper-middle, middle, working, lower class and 
the privileges varies accordingly and naturally migrants starts from the bottom and 
few may go up through the ladder the middle class. There are also another 
categorisation specifically used to migrants which includes ‘alien,’ ‘non-resident,’ 
‘immigrant,’ ‘foreigner,’ ‘stranger,’ ‘outsider,’ ‘asylee’ and ‘refugee,’ ‘illegal’ and 


‘undocumented.’ 
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The law defines each labelling for various types of migrants, at times no clear 
distinctions are made for the terms are used in public. For instance, ‘alien’ can be 
person who is not a citizen or a national of the United States. Occasionally and 
whenever the political discourse against migrants got muddy and when the 
xenophobic attitude is on the rise, terms like ‘aliens’ are used deliberately to disregard 
the ones who are considered to be the most lowly. Even Christian migrants that are 
made to feel uncomfortable relating themselves with the local population primarily on 
the fact that they are migrants. For instance, using words such as ‘illegal’ has a 
connotation of making someone guilty of trespassing some kind of legal act or 
disobedient. Groody’s careful examination highlighted the problem of languages such 
as alien, etc. used to label migrants have created binary. Groody added, ‘part of the 
task of a theology of migration is to bridge the gap,... challenge the dehumanisation 


stereotypes created by these labels...’’*'° 


Some of these degrading labels that used against migrants are not acceptable not only 
from a Christian point of view but also for being a human. Since the terms are socially 
constructed and politically accepted here in the Unites States it seems difficult not to 
use these institutionalised labels that are common in this contemporary society. It is 
important to identify migrants as human, fellow citizens in God’s kingdom. Believers 
need to draw a line between political and Biblical descriptions in morally acceptable 


manner and treat fellow Christians as brothers and sisters. 


31° Daniel G. Groody, Crossing the Divide: Foundation of a Theology of Migration and Refugees, 


Theological Studies 70 [2009], 644, accessed May 6, 2020, 
https://pdfs.semanticscholar.org/fc30/6176e727b2062989a5d111f6e6ccee9abf79.pdf?_ga=2.516461 
87.396110149.1589639530-133520200.1588904236 
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As a Christian how one should identify a person who recently settled in the 
neighbourhood who doesn’t share the language and culture? I think it can be one 
essential point for a dialogue among Christian churches. During this research there 
was a time when an individual asked me, ‘‘are you studying about aliens?’’ It is 
understandable that it was a very innocent question. However, for a person who 
doesn’t have a clue how ‘illegal alien’ as a term is used here in the United States it 


could be pretty shocking. Because it sounds like he or she came from another planet. 


Local church members should take extra caution in using such kind of terms 
particularly in a church settling. One may ask, ‘‘how are you still calling me ‘alien’ 
when God said ‘you are no more alien but fellow-citizens with the saint’?’’ We can 
only sympathetic and just right [not politically right] as long as we are able to read our 
Bible through the lens of a migrant. Marzouk wrote, ‘‘reading through the eyes of 
migrants called the settled readers to remember that being sojourners is part of who 


they are.”?>!” 


5.6. Reading the Bible through the Lens of Migrants and Facing the Reality 
The Bible says, ‘Let the foreigner who is bound to the Lord say, ‘the Lord will surely 
exclude me from his people’’ (Isa. 56:3). It shows God’s concern for the gentiles who 
desired and choose to receive the blessing of God promised through Israel, his people 
which He also intended to all nations. Theoretically, there are two possibilities which 
may have been a cause ‘the foreigners’ to feel excluded and to have a sense of guilt of 
their presence in the land. It could be either due to the ill treatment, unwelcoming 


attitude migrants’ encounter from the people around in the hosting society or the 


317 Safwat Marzouk, Intercultural Church, 2019, 46 
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social structure i.e. multiculturalism which shaped detachment and feeling of 


alienation on the side of the minorities. 


Some informants responsively stated some of the pains and grievances experienced 
during their interaction with the hosting society. Adefris the Postman said, ‘‘I have 
been made to feel unwanted stranger about myself in so many occasions; I can’t let 
some of my pains go, because they remain deep in my heart and have shaped my 
feelings’’ (Adefris, Telephone Interview, April 26, 2020). This is just one example of 
the many narratives which strongly indicate the obstacles of migrants’ non-ethnic 
incorporation in the hosting society. The interaction of hosting society and some of 
the behaviours with the ‘repatriates’ are culturally shaped while other unkind reaction 


to an-other kind of humanity may come from a political orientation. 


For instance, one may choose to live in a friendly community with a group mentality 
and goal of benefiting the community than in being a neighbour of posh homes and 
living next to big houses with no interaction. Some choose nice treatment more than 
money and riches. Some migrants who lived here for a long time observed that 
kindness and sympathy is a distinctive culture of the American society in the past, but 
down through the years it seems most of those excellent virtues are eroded due to 


politics and campaigns against migrants. 


There are more remarks to make even the ‘foreigner’ that may have a challenge of 
breaking the ice and go through the barriers into the society. Migrants can be loosely 
attached from their surrounding and in some cases they can be easily detach from 


being part of a particular functions. Before they left their countries most of those from 
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the Evangelical and Pentecostal circle are committed Christians. And they attached, 
engaged and active in various ministries of their local churches. However, after their 
arrival and settlement, their passivity in ministry, their struggle between maintaining 
the past, adopting the new lifestyle creates lots of frustration. A customer service 
representative at UCLA Ronald Reagan Hospital said, ‘‘back in Ethiopia, I was very 
active at my local church. However, when I come here I felt like in the middle of the 
desert with no water, no food, and no air’’ (Selam, email exchange and phone call 
interview, May 5, 2020). Other than the absence of church, it is may be combination 
of nostalgia, culture shock, maltreatment and facing a reality of incorporating into the 


hosting society. 


The people who came as dialogue partner in this research indicated their expectations 
crisis in the places of settlements and the fact that the local churches couldn’t be able 
to meet their needs. However, the process of building unity, partnership and 
cooperation between the migrant and hosting communities requires communication. 
Someone said, “‘communication is depositing a part of yourself in another person;”’ 
language plays a significant role between individuals or group of people in bringing 
across a message and makes each other understood. Conflict can possibly arise for 
miscommunication and misunderstanding due to language but also cultural 
differences. Organisational problem may not the only reason in which migrant 
churches struggled to maintain partnership with indigenous church denominations. 
Other than leadership problems, it involves cultural and language barriers which could 


develop resistance and rejection to partnership. 
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There are so many religious, political and cultural networks that keep the Ethiopian 
migrants busy transnationally across the sates as well as back to their homelands. 
However, taking all the literatures and the field research into consideration there are 
no communities or Christian church organisations including the Ethiopian migrant 
churches that existed as islands and without a non-ethnic pathway. One way or the 
other there are cross-cultural communications and at the same time a hindrance to a 


live, stable interaction. 


5.7. Toward Intercultural Community: An alternative approach to Community 
There is a strong indication how multiculturalism could be misleading and it has 
created a false concept among migrant communities. It created comfort zone to some 
ethnic communities for being in different boxes, but it also became a real obstacle to 
build a community filled with live interaction across cultures and not solely dependent 
on one culture. Thus, multiculturalism strongly implies parallel existence which led to 
a social fragmentation. When the status of the individuals is changed from being a 
guest, a traveller, refugee or a member of an exiled community to be a more settled 
immigrants, then that is when one began to experience a solid modification in daily 
life. For some, the point of reference of ‘home’ will be more than one, their old and 


their new is mixed, they switch between two or three languages. 


It is almost impossible for migrants to live without adopting some form of cultural 
hybridity while residing outside of their own country. Levitt rightly explained, 
‘‘everything mix, get better. Like we say, if you eat the egg when it is raw, it’s 


terrible, if you eat the flour, it is terrible [...] if you eat the yeast, it’s not good for 
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you, [...]. But mix all these staff you can make a nice cake.’*!* 


This is applicable both 
to several migrant communities and the local population that existed in global cities 
such as Los Angeles whose interaction across various communities gave them a 
privilege of building an intercultural identity out of the mixture of diversities. If we 
take the Ethiopian business owners enclaved in ‘Little Ethiopia’ as an example, they 
have the privilege of interacting with the local and people from other communities. 


But on the other hand, the indigenous and local societies in such super-diversities can 


visit various restaurants and take part of the intercultural experience. 


It is assumed that as a result of adapting the new environment and through 
acculturation change will occur; and over time the old identity evolves and 
transformed to be a new one. The ‘intercultural’ approach really helps in creating 
coherency and jointly attached communities yet the truth is the real home and the 
genuine transformation to a new identity goes beyond a sociological phenomenon. 
Most of the Ethiopian Christian migrants have strong conviction that they are here by 
a divine providence and their desire is to remain aligned with His plan and will. But if 
we live out our life for this ultimate purpose there should be real understanding of 


what it means to be diverse and why we need unity and how we could make it work. 


Ethnic politics have played a huge role in fragmenting groups along their ethnic lines; 
ethno-centred mentality has even penetrated church borders. The Oromo and Tigrigna 
speaking Ethiopians have their own separate congregation apart from Amharic 
speaking Ethiopians in Los Angeles. Although this research attempts to cover the 


Ethiopian immigrant at large, the research has special focus on Christian 
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communities. Our expectation is that the church should be the model of unity, 


incorporation and diversity. 


5.8. Dealing with Language Barriers 
The findings in this research have indicated that in many ways language is a complex 
issue among Ethiopian migrant churches. Ethiopians do not come from an English 
speaking country and do not have a long history of migration to the United States. The 
largest numbers are still the first generation migrants; and since most of them came as 
adults, it is really difficult to learn new languages. The first generation Ethiopians 
have cultural gap and language barrier with the second generation Ethiopian 


Americans. 


While the first generation Ethiopians desire to teach their kids their culture and 
language, their kids consider them as parents that do not understand them and their 
situation. Due to this problem some of the second generation Ethiopian Americans 
who have lost their connection due to language and culture with the first generation 
migrants left the migrants churches. As we have pointed out in chapter four, ECFC 
LA leaders have to let their children who are raised and became adults in this country 
to go and establish ‘The Harbour Church’ which is an English speaking church. The 
separation was peaceful and with an understanding that the second generation 
Ethiopians are beyond their reach and they have sent them out to establish their own 


church with the words blessing. 


The second generation Ethiopians and church like ‘The Harbour’ can serve as 


bridging groups between the Ethiopians and other migrants as well as the local 
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communities. One significant challenge that the Ethiopian migrant churches would 
face in the near future would come from the second generation, migrant kids, whose 
mentality and culture is shaped by their localities. Many of these young people either 
would end up being detached from church or became unchurched, or they would join 


other local churches. 


Actually, what ECFC did is exemplary; after the older ones established their 
independent church they employed a full time Caucasian American Pastor for the 
growing kids. He and his wife were able to communicate with the kids and bring 
across the Gospel message. The church leaders have a confidence that the couple 
knows how to meet the needs of their kids these young men and women. The second 
generation Ethiopian who have their education and acquired skills here in America are 


the future hope in bringing the Ethiopian and local society together. 


In conclusion, it is important to highlight the need for the Ethiopian migrant churches 
to continue the acquisition of language and maintaining intercultural interaction in 
bringing the universal Gospel in a diversified city such as Los Angeles. There is 
diversity among Caucasian westerners, among Africans or Asians; there is diversity 
even within national borders i.e. Americans, Ethiopians, Indians, etc. As the people 
whose trust is in God we need to rely on Him on the things which go beyond the 
borders of our capacity. Truly, it takes a professional baker to mix completely 
different items and bake a nice cake, it also take only the work of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit who knows all humanities and cultures to bring the diverse communities 


together in unity as one body. Paul’s message to the Ephesians confirm this reality, 
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‘*His purpose was to create one humanity out of the two, thus making peace’’ (Eph. 


2:15); and this is the ultimate purpose of God in human communities. 


5.9. A Quest for Change: Building Intercultural Christian Community and Unity 


Sells 


5.9.2. 


3.9.3. 
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The Church needs to stand as a counter-ethnocentric entity. Christian Unity is 
not determined by culture, language; but by the fact that we share the same 
faith and we have the same father and the Lord Jesus Christ who died for our 
sin. In the early church, ‘‘membership in the community takes note only of an 
individual’s identity in Christ, not his nationality.’’*!? Christians should spend 
more time in building their spiritual life in a Bible believing church with all 


kind people and without being ethnically biased. 


The church as an institution needs to remain apolitical and independent. 
Migrant church members’ needs to stay away from any antagonism and their 
leaders should remain independent from any political activism in which people 


are made to group themselves one against the other. 


EOTC is a very traditional Ethiopian indigenous church existed since 330 AD 
in which the followers are proud of. Obviously the church has a significant 
role playing in preserving the Ethiopian culture, language and the unity of the 
nation. However, the church needs to be more open for civilised religious 
dialogue and for an intercultural interaction. Both the Evangelicals and the 


Orthodox followers should leave their past hostility behind and start a new 


Robert Banks, Paul’s Idea of Community, 1980, 115 
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5.9.4. 


5.9.5; 


constructive relationship here in Los Angeles; this will lay a foundation to 


build a better community. 


There are few exceptional Ethiopian migrants who are well open to 
incorporate not only with the hosting society but also with other migrant 
communities. Church leaders’ needs to be more open to partnership with local 
and other community churches. But if churches continue rifting and isolating 
as an ethnic community, it is going to create negative impression about the 
reality of the church. The church is a divine institution that gathers together 


the ‘called out’ ones from every tribe and language and exists in harmony. 


In this research I have observed that there is potential among the Ethiopian 
evangelical churches to bring a positive impact in the city. However, if the 
saints who are flocking to a particular own group of people to retain their 
cultural values and speaking just one language i.e. Amharic, other group of 
people who are not speaking that language are excluded. Migrants need to 
consider language as a very central part of incorporation and be open to learn 


new language. 


5.10. Suggestions for Future Studies: 


5.10.1. A study on the Ministry of Healthy-Mindedness among migrant 


communities: There is growing concern regarding migrant’s mental health which this 


study would not be able to cover. It is drawing the attention of both state and non- 


state actors, humanitarian organisations and civic societies in general. Most of the 


exiled communities are emotionally victimised in their homelands and it is one of the 


reasons they would not be able to stay in their homelands. Among these community 
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members there are many who were emotionally traumatised during their journey and 
after their arrival to their destinies here in the Unites States. They are facing lots of 
challenges even after their arrival due to immigration regime, racial prejudice, law 
enforcement mistreatments, etc. The future study can develop a_ theological 
framework that brings back the dignity of a human being who was created as the 
image of God and a pastoral care that restore emotional stability and healthy 


mindedness among the exiled communities. 


5.10.2. A Comparative Study of the Ethiopian Migrants between Various Cities 
There is close link between migrants’ settlement, economical structure and the social 
system of cities. The settlement and the incorporation of migrants have significant 
effect on the close link between the global process and the history of localities. In fact 
there are two sides of the same story which are often ignored. The first one is the role 
of migrants in remaking of cities; the second one is the contribution of cities toward 
transnational migration. But comparative study is important in order to understand 
this phenomenon and the different roles of migrants played in every city. So I suggest 
the future study on migrants’ incorporation into their localities to consider a 


comparative approach. 


5.11. Personal goals 
As a migrant who lived outside of my homeland for a number of years, it was a great 
privilege to experience various cultures and to learn new languages. It is always 


privilege to interact with people (or a wide span of people from every corner) in cities 
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such as Nairobi, Cape Town, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, London, and now in Los 


Angeles where diversity is widely entertained. In my future ministry: 


5.11.1. I really wanted to continue being a student of community values and thinking 
patterns across cultures before teaching other pastors whose ministries are 


primarily to the migrant communities. 


5.11.2. It is also my desire to help churches in equipping biblical knowledge and 
cross-cultural living. Most migrant church pastors who have been in 
seminaries focus on one and leave out the other. But I wanted to combine both 
in discipleship, in providing platforms for discussion among groups of people 


from various backgrounds within the area where the churches are located. 


5.11.3. My goal is to help on migrant church Pastors engage in ministry of 


reconciliation and resolving conflicts among exiled communities as well as in 


building relationship with their localities at large. 
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Appendix 1 


The research paper has focused particularly on Ethiopian migrant churches in Los 
Angeles. The literature resources generally consider the current discussion on 
immigration nexus religion; it goes beyond focusing on the target group. The 
theological framework has covered the key areas on approaching migration and 
migrant churches. Cities and the social demography are gradually changing which 
greatly impacted church ministry; the complexity of building interacting and 
relational migrant communities has significantly increased. In the future, this material 
can be used complimentarily with the Bible for teaching migrant church Pastors and 
leaders in the journey of bringing a mono-cultural ministry toward building a vibrant, 
ethnically inclusive intercultural church. And the following few key selected points is 
a review of what we have covered in the previous chapters; it helps particularly those 
who are engaged on migrant ministry. 


I. The Bible and Immigration: The Bible is the very important guidebook of 
immigration, because it is a book of ‘people on the move,’ and all humanities 
are part of the same process. 


A. The Causes of Migration: People leave their places for many reasons; it 
could be economic circumstances and better opportunities, natural disaster, 
conflict and war. Some of the causes are natural, some are man-made. 
Abraham including his descendants left their places to go to Egypt because of 
famine (Gen. 12:10). Joseph was forced to leave his father’s house and sold as 
slave because of his brothers’ hatred and their feeling of insecurity (Gen. 
37:12-36). Israelites was scattered among nations in history due to war and the 
invasion of various empires; the scriptures identify that God was behind the 
dispersal of His own people (Deut. 28:64, Ezekiel 12:15). 


B. We are all aliens and Strangers (1 Chron. 29:15): as human beings 
wherever we live on earth either home or out of homelands we are all 
strangers and sojourners. But the concept of ‘pilgrim and stranger’ especially 
makes more sense to the Christian communities than anyone else. Because we 
are told that we are not of this world just as Christ was not while He was on 
earth (John 17:16). Genesis narrates the story of the patriarchs such as 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph including their movement and settlements in 
foreign land. They lived among the people who don’t look, act and speak like 
them and they were treated like strangers. Those noble believers whose lives 
and stories are recorded in history of the Book embraced the same faith and 
died; they have confessed that were strangers and pilgrims on the earth (Heb. 
11:13). 


C. We are not aliens and Strangers (Eph. 2:19): Although we are strangers 
now and here as we are all living in the world, we are no longer foreigners 
when we are living with the people of God, as brothers and sisters in His 
household. This familyhood is not necessarily based on ethnic bond and 
language. We might not look alike and speak the same language and have 
diverse cultures but through the work of the Lord Jesus Christ we are made to 
be one family. 
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Il. 


III. 


D. The Image of God (Gen. 1:26-28): People are made in the image of God; this 


strongly implies that they are valuable in God’s sight. Regardless of their 
ethnic origin every individual needs to be considered and are worthy of our 
regard. 


Incorporation/Integration (Jer. 29:4-7): God encourage the incorporations 
of migrants as long as it edifies us as well as other. God use it to create 
coherent society and to execute His plan. For example, God has used Joseph’s 
assimilation into Egyptian culture to save humanity; He used Daniel and his 
friends’ integration to Babylon to bring glorification to His name, Esther’s 
settlement in a Kings palace as a queen brought the salvation for the Jews. 


City with Diversified Communities in Scriptural framework 

Gen. 1:28 After God created Adam who was the father of all humanities, He 
commanded him to take care of the Garden, to cultivate and use of the 
resources where he was emplaced by God which is a typical duty given to 
people in the places of their settlements. 


Gen. 11:1-8 — When people increased in number, they were united for a 
wrong reason and made an attempt of building a city in their own name and 
for their own glory. Since their motive was wrong, the Lord confused their 
language and scattered them on the face of the earth. In the New Testament, 
on the day of Pentecost people gathered in Jerusalem from every corner of the 
world to celebrate the feast. On that day the Lord came down to bring unity; 
people joined together to make a difference in their cities and beyond. It was 
the day of Pentecost which the first church was born, and it was the day of 
formation inclusive community that welcomes ethnic communities (Acts 2:1- 
42). 


Rey. 5:9, 21:24-27 - God is the first designer of a city and He is always in full 
charge of it and the diversified communities residing within; this is very true 
in the case New Jerusalem. New Jerusalem was presented to the readers then 
in contrast with some of the magnificent cities such as Rome that was the 
centre of the world by the time John was writing the book. Here on earth, we 
are in a city ruled by men, with the world conquered by materialism; morally 
filthy, filled with disease and virus, ethnically and racially divided and utterly 
fragmented. In the city to come, we will be there where Christ is the King, 
spiritually pure, overwhelmed with grace and worship and it is place where 
people are unequivocally unified, loved one another. The two model cities are 
in contrast i.e. the earthly vs. the heavenly. Christian migrants who are 
providentially settled in the former with lots of challenges, yet they are called 
to reach out the occupants and to prepare them for the latter. They are there as 
spiritual city-scalers and game-changers along other local churches. 


The Grace of God that Surpass Ethnocentrism: the origin of ethnic groups 
and nations are recorded in Genesis 10. All nations came from the first two 
individuals i.e. Adam and Eve and later from the three sons of Noah and their 
wives. Not only God made all humanities from one man but He has also 
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IV. 


marked out their appointed times and the bounds of their limitations (Acts 
17:26). God has foreordained all movements of people as well as their 
settlements. According to His plan, salvation is meant for all nations and 
ethnic groups. But He never preordained detachment and fragmentation. It is 
not meant for one ethnic group in exile ie. the Jews but all Gentiles. 
Zephaniah has prophesied that God will turn to nations a pure language to call 
upon the name of Lord and to serve Him with one consent (Zeph. 3:9); the 
prophesy goes beyond the exiled community of Israel. 


The Road to Intercultural Church and the role of Church leadership: the 
transformation of a mono cultural to intercultural church has never been a 
short cut. If it was a challenge for the early church, it is more challenging in 
our contemporarily situations, because the world has increasingly became 
complex and diversified. However, the church leadership plays a very 
significant part in leading the church into the right path. 


Acts 6 - The first incident occurred when the Hellenists clashed with Hebrew 
speaking Jews. Although both groups came from the same ethnic background, 
their culture poles apart. They speak two different languages and probably 
they were part of different synagogues before they became part of the new 
community. This is where self-denial is needed; giving up our prides about of 
who we are as a Jew or as Roman or Greek to be follower the Lord who is, 
was and will be the Lord of all. The problem was only solved through spirit 
guided leadership ministry and the openness of the twelve to be inclusive. 
Entrusting others is one of the leadership qualities which we should always 
regard. It is even wiser to delegate those who can serve cross culturally. 


Acts 10 and 15 - Peter had faced lots of objection and rebuke from his fellow 
Jew Christians due to his outreach ministry to the Gentiles. What made this 
different from the previous challenge were the people who are involved. The 
house of Cornelius and the people around him are both ethnically and 
culturally different. As the Lord breaks the barriers and when the church 
opened her door to accommodate ‘others’ it stirred up controversy in the 
church. After much controversy and arguments it was settled by the collective 
leadership role. 


Other Selected Passages about Immigrants and Unity 


Genesis 37: All the Patriarchs including Joseph were migrants 

Exodus 23:9: Israelites were migrant slaves and God advised them to be 
friendly to migrants, ‘‘you shall not oppresses a sojourner, You know the 
heart of a sojourner, for you were sojourners in the land of Egypt.’”’ 

Leviticus 24:22: ‘‘you are to have the same law for the foreigner and the 
native-born. I am the Lord you God’’ 

Numbers 9:14: ‘‘you shall have one statute for both the resident and alien 
and the native.’’ 

Deut. 10:18-19: ‘‘He defends the cause of the fatherless and the widow, and 
loves the foreigner residing among you, giving them food and clothing. And 
you are to love those who are foreigners, for you yourselves were foreigners in 
Egypt”’ 
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Joshua 20:1-6 ‘‘God tell the Israelites to designate cities for those who needs 
protection’’ 

Ruth 1 Naomi and her entire family were migrants in the Land of Moab; later 
when Naomi returned back to Bethlehem Ruth migrated to Bethlehem with 
her. 

Psalms 39:12 ‘‘Hear my prayer, Lord, listen to my cry for help; do not be deaf 
to my weeping. I dwell with you as a foreigner, a stranger as all my ancestors 
were.”” 

Psalms 119:54 ‘“‘your statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
sojourning.”’ 

Mathew 2:13-14: Mary and Joseph took Jesus and went down to Egypt and 
became refugees when Herod attempts to kill Him. 

John 17:20-23 ‘‘... [have given them the glory that you gave me, that they 
may be one as we are one — [in them and you in me — so that they may be 
brought to complete unity’’ 

Acts 17:26 ‘‘from one man he made all the nations, that they should inhabit 
the whole earth; and he made all the nations’’ 

Gal. 3:28 - ‘there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor free, nor is there 
male and female, for you are one in Christ Jesus 

Philippians 3:20 ‘’ But our citizenship is in heaven. And we eagerly await a 
saviour from there, the Lord Jesus Christ’’ 

Hebrews 13:2 ‘*Do not forget to show hospitality to strangers, for by so doing 
some people have shown hospitality to angels without knowing it.”’ 

1 Peter 2:11 ‘‘Beloved, I urge you as sojourners and exiles, to abstain from 
the passions of flesh, which wage war against your soul.”’ 

Revelation 5:8-10 ‘‘... they sang a new song: worthy are You to take the 
scroll and open its seals, because You were slain and by your blood you 
purchased for God those from every tribe and tongue and people and nation.”’ 
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Appendix 2 
Interview Questions to the Ethiopian Church Pastors 


. What were the reasons behind for you to settle in Los Angeles and how did 
you start your ministry? Please explain. 


. What are the particular advantages and challenges of doing ministry in your 
locality? 


. If your church members were all migrants, how many percent of those were 
already believers before coming to USA? 


. What are the specific ministries you are engaged in as a Pastor? 
. In your view, what are the barriers to get across to ‘other’ group of people? 


. What are the bridges which potentially help you to get across to the local 
population and other migrant communities around you? Please give more 
explanation regarding the types of the bridges and how it became helpful in 
your outreach and ministry strategies. 


. Do you think establishing partnership with other indigenous churches that 
share with you the basic theological background would help to strengthen your 
church efficiency in reaching both the local and migrant population in your 
town or city? 


. What was the situation looks like when members are present in the city with 
no organised church and Pastor? In this case would you advice members to go 
to other local English speaking churches in the neighbourhood whom you 
approve of their theology or would you instruct them to stay at home? In either 
case what do you think their experience would be? 


. If your church service is held in Amharic, how are you meeting the spiritual 
needs of the second generation migrants who are either/both born or/and 
raised here in the USA? 


10. Most Churches started by Ethiopians or Eritreans [including some other 


migrant communities] in America and Europe are mono-cultural means their 
members are either dominantly or entirely fellow countrymen or share their 
particular ethnic groups. Why? 
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11. What are your basic arguments to say that church ministry goes beyond ethnic 
project? 


12. One author wrote in regards to migrant churches, ‘‘the church service became 
a symbolic rite of affirmation to one’s ethnic association and a vehicle for 
preserving the ethnic language.’’ Do you agree? Please explain why you agree 
or disagree? 


13. What other mission, vision or activities are there in your ministry which can 
invalidate such a notion? 


14. How do you reconcile the universality of the Gospel message and a particular 
ethnic focused church ministry? 


15. Other than English, there are other 224 languages that are spoken in Los 
Angeles? What do you think the right strategy to reach all kinds of people in 
such super-diversified city? 


16. When the political climate gradually influences and people became more 
ethicized, how do you prioritise and reinforce Christian identity over 
Ethiopian-ness or over particular ethnic character? 


17. Churches are fragmented and divided along ethnic lines here in LA; some 
indigenous church pastors (the word Indigenous applied here is to identify the 
churches suited to local culture and led by local Christians) frequently put 
their finger on the community leadership as the main cause for such 
fragmentation? Do you agree? If you don’t please explain. 


18. On the other side, other migrant Church pastors criticise indigenous/local 
churches for not being accommodative and open. Do you agree? Please 
explain your position. 


19. In your view, how is it possible to bring unity among various churches and 
across ethnic and racial borders and what are the barriers to get across to 
‘other’ group of people? 


20. I have learnt from your services that the key and leading verse you choose for 
this year is ‘‘T have placed before you an open door that no one can shut.’’ 
(Rev. 3:8). What is your vision and motivation through this verse particularly 
to the city? Please explain. 
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Questionnaire: to Ethiopian Evangelical, Pentecostal and Orthodox Church 
members in Los Angeles 


Thank you very much for being willing to take time and to answer the following 
questions and to give more explanation where it is necessary to do so. Once you have 
received the please allow me to engage with you in an open discussion based on your 
life and religious experiences, social activities as a migrant. 


1. How did come to the Lord? Please give me a brief testimony of your 
conversion experience and your spiritual journey. 


2. What is your job here in Los Angeles? 


3. How do ‘other’ people who came from different ethnic and racial backgrounds 
identify you and perceive your ethnic identity? 


4. How and why did you choose to live here in LA? 


5. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? Please explain briefly your 
migration history in relation to your spiritual life. 


6. Have you ever lived in any other city in the United States before you come to 
settles here in Los Angeles? If so, how do you compare your life here in Los 
Angeles with the other city (cities) you have previously lived? 


7. When you are living here in Los Angeles, how does your cross cultural 
interaction or, your non-ethnic interaction (engagement that is not based on 
ethnic association) look like? 


8. Do you often share the Gospel with other people who do not speak your native 
language? Did you find it easy or difficult to understand each other in your 
interaction with ‘other people’ who have ‘other cultures’ that is different from 
yours? Please give example and explain. 


9. Have you ever experienced racism at your workplace or anywhere since you 
came here? Please explain the incident 


10. Do you feel uncomfortable to worship and to be in the same church service 
with other people who speak other language other than your mother tongue? 
Why? 


11. What kind of change (mental or spiritual) have you experienced since you 
came here? Please explain. 
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15. 


16. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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22. 


Why did you move from New York to Los Angeles? How do you compare the 
two? 


What is the reason behind for many Ethiopians to move to Los Angeles? 


How do you see yourself as a member of Ethiopian community? Are we 
exclusivists? 


In your view, how Ethiopians are different from other migrant communities? 


What was the purpose of founding ‘Ethiopian-American Chamber of 
Commerce?’ And what are the achievements? 


What the activities and accomplishments of ‘Little Ethiopian Business 
association?’ 


What is the impact of “Little Ethiopia’ and how is it shaping the locality? 


In website it states, ‘LECRC provides service to Ethiopia community but it is 
not limited within’ what does it mean? 


I have observed that in your resource centre you are offering language courses 
who are your attendees? What other activities do you do in your centre? 


You have worked as a council member of Pico neighbourhood; what was your 
duty as a member? 


What are your duties in the City of LA commissioner for community and 
family service? 
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Discussion Questions 


How do we explain scripturally what it means to be an ‘alien’ or ‘stranger?’ 


How does it feel to be in the places of our settlements and to be viewed by the 
native communities as the ‘other’ or a ‘foreigner’? 


Based on | Peter 1:1-2, do you consider that all Christians are “sojourners’ and 
‘aliens’ as long as living in this world? Or the terms are only labels given to 
some individuals who are living with a status of being immigrant? 


The people of Faith mentioned in Hebrews 11:13 were acknowledged that 
they were strangers and exiles on earth; what do we learn from their lives? 


As Christians, how should we see and understand the city? Is it ‘subject to the 
outrageous infiltration of evil bespeaks’ fully owned and controlled by the 
Devil? Or is it God’s possessions and workplace? 


How do we explain residential segregation, enclaves and ghettos from a 
Christian point of view? 


Does the Bible in any ways reflect anti-urban sentiments? How? 


What platforms indigenous/local English speaking congregations and other 
migrant or ethnic churches should provide for their members to interact each 
other? And what strategies can be organized toward building a unified 
community? 


Do you think identifying the city as the Devil’s invention while classifying 
country as God’s creation [saying, ‘‘God made the country and the Devil 
made the city’’] is a false distinction? From a Christian standpoint, what is 
true about cities and what is not? 

Structural and systematic injustice and racism, has always been part of 
humanity; how was it handled among God’s people and how was it recorded 
in history, both in the Old and New Testament? 


As Christians how do we respond to xenophobia and dislike of strangers? 


What is the role of servant leaders among Christian communities in face of 
abuse of power and brutality against migrants and other minorities? 


What are the positive contributions of migrants to their cities? 
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21. 


22. 


23% 
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Do you think churches led by migrant pastors and their constituency are also 
“sojourners’ should consider themselves as missionaries to the cities they are 
settled? 


How do you maintain your Christian faith and values while being 
discriminated by a system or an institution or an individual that embraces 
Christian values or by a society who believe in God? 


As a person whose priorities are God and His kingdom, how do you entertain 
cultural identity and your ethnic belongings? 


Do you like to be identified known with you your national, ethnic and racial 
identity [for instance, ‘Ethiopian,’ black or brown] prior being called 
‘Christian?’ 


What are the genuine Christian way to respond to racism and xenophobia? 


How do we differentiate multiculturalism from an intercultural approach? 
Which one of the two is a more convenient approach to a church ministry? 


How do you identify yourself with God as a migrant? According to Hebrews 
4:15 Christ has been tempted in every way, just as we are and He can 
sympathise with our weaknesses, do you think he feels what you feel being 
identified as ‘alien’ or ‘stranger?’ 


What is the difference between reading the Bible as a ‘sojourner’ and as a 
person who doesn’t have any experience of migration or being treated as 
stranger? 


Do you consider migration as divine’s foreordained plan or is it just a human 
scenario? 


Based on Acts 17:26, ‘‘from one man He made all nations,’’ how do you 
argue between those who took side for ‘‘scriptural record on a single source of 
human ancestry’’ and those who “‘racialized hierarchies were God-given’’? 


How do you compare and contextualise the story of Exodus to the modern 
contemporary migration? 


What do we learn from the integration of Joseph into the Egyptian culture and 


the fact that Moses, ‘‘was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptian, and he 
was mighty in his words and deeds”’ [Acts 7:22]? 
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33: 


34. 
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What was the role of leadership when there was disagreement between the 
Greek speaking Jews and the Hebrews in Jerusalem (Acts 6:1-7)? 


How do you understand ‘home’? Is it where you and your families reside? 


How thoughtful one should be as a Christian to the people whose culture is not 
alike and those who doesn’t share their ethnic identity? 


Peter as being a citizen of a chosen nation, ‘Israel’ as opposed to gentile he 
had to go through a struggle to make a decision of crossing his ethnic border 
and minister to Cornelius and his household (Acts 10), What can we learn 
from the story and the controversy among the Jew Christians in the passage? 


The sound theology of unity in Christ preached and taught by Paul and the rest 
of the Apostles were great force in breaking the barrier between the Jews and 
the Greeks [Eph. 2:15-20]. How is it applicable among Churches led by 
migrants and other Christian communities? 


What is the role of language in church ministry? What migrant churches can 
do to solve the problem of language barriers? 


Collaboration between migrant communities and local churches could 
strengthen the productivity in the Kingdom of God; what are the key steps 
needed to build partnership? 


Let us assume that partnership starts with giving up some of our excessive 
patriotism and in focusing our identity in Christ which helps us to create a 
bond with other Christian communities. What are the basic steps migrant and 
local churches can take to build a common foundation for partnership? 


What is the better way to understand genuine relationship or partnership 
between the western and migrant churches that goes beyond material benefits? 


As a Christian how one should relate with a person who recently settled in the 
neighbourhood yet who doesn’t share the language and culture? 
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